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PREFACE 

In pubKshing, under the general title of Progressive 
Studies in English, a series of volumes intended for use 
in American grade and high schools, the authors de- 
sire to say that it has been their aim to furnish man- 
uals of grammar and composition that shall prove 
eminently practical and helpful from the point of view 
of both teacher and pupil. There is still such great 
variety of opinions among teachers of these subjects 
that no writer of text-books can hope to please all 
classes. The views of the authors of these books must 
be described in general as conservative; they have 
adopted, however, with gratitude, the best suggestions 
of recent writers on the teaching of language regardless 
of schools of thought. It is believed that these books 
will be found to provide a minimum of theory with 
the maximum amount of practice, based on models 
 of acknowledged excellence. 

It has been deemed wise to gather further discussion 
of purpose and method in grammar in the elementary 
grades into a small pamphlet which the publishers will 
take pleasure in sending to all teachers interested. 
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AN ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



INTRODUCTION 

Grammar is the science that treats of the forms and 
relations of words. It teaches us the rules that govern 
the use of certain forms of words in certain places in the 
sentence; as, / — me, he — him, did — done, come — cam>e, and 
many others. While to know the correct form will not 
necessarily make us use the correct form, the knowledge 
will help us to be correct, and it will give us the ability to 
criticize and improve our usage. Grammar trains us 
also to observe carefully the relation of words as they are 
combined into sentences and other groups, and gives us 
terms with which to explain these thought-relations. 
This last aim of the study of grammar is of special im- 
portance in English, because of some peculiarities in the 
construction of the English language. In studying this 
book we have always to keep in mind that in analyzing a 
sentence we are explaining its meaning in grammatical 
terms; that through the forms of the sentence we are 
studying the thought. 

It is this grammatical study of the forms and relations 
of words in the English sentence that we are now about 
to undertake. Because we wish to work thoroughly and 
systematically, we shall begin with the most elementary 
notions, though we may already have become familiar 
with them in our language work in the earlier grades. 



THE SENTENCE AND THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

I. The Sentence 

When you came together at the beginning of the 
school year, after several weeks of separation, you 
had a great many thoughts to express. You said to 
one another such things as these: 

J. We were at the seashore. 

2. Mother and I were in the mountains. 

3. I visited my cousins in the country. 

4. I had a delightful steamer trip on the Great Lakes. 

5. I have been at work, and have added something to 
my bank account. 

6. Did you have a pleasant time? 

7. Did you meet my friends at Lake George? 

These groups of words in which you expressed your 
thoughts are called sentences. 

DEFINITION. A sentence is a group of words that expresses a 
thought 

All speaking and writing are made up of sentences 
and groups of sentences (paragraphs), because in writ- 
ing and in speaking we express a thought or a succession 
of thoughts. The following paragraphs are made up of 
several sentences. How many are there in each? 

The Wolf and the Crane 

A wolf devoured his prey so ravenously that a bone stuck 
in his throat. It gave him great pain. He ran howling up 
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THE SENTENCE 3 

and down. He offered to reward handsomely anyone who 
would pull it out. A crane was moved by pity as well as by 
the prospect of money. He removed the bone. He asked 
for the promised reward. 

"Reward!" cried the wolf. "You greedy fellow, what re- 
ward can yoi| possibly require? You harve had your head in 
my throat. I let you pull it out unharmed. Get away with 
you. Don't come again within reach of my paw." — iEsop. 

The Fox and the Grapes 

A hungry fox saw some clusters of ripe grapes hanging 
from a vine. She tried all her tricks to get at them. But 
she could not reach them. At last she gave it up, saying, 
"The grapes are sour^ anyway, and not ripe. I don't care 
for them." — ^^sop. 

2. Declarative, Interrogative, and Imperative 

Sentences 

Some sentences are used to make statements, others 
to ask questions, others to give commands. We have, 
then, three kinds of sentences. 

definitions, a declarative sentence is one that makes a 
statement. 

An interrogative sentence is one that asks a question. 

An imperative sentence is one that expresses a command, a re- 
quest, or an entreaty. 

Find the declarative and interrogative sentences in the 
following selections: 

Where Did You Come From f 

1. Where did you come from, baby dear? 

2. Out of the everywhere into here. 

3. Where did you get your eyes so blue? 

4. Out of the sky as I came through. 
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5. What makes the Ught in them sparkle and spin? 

6. Some of the starry spikes left in. 

7. Where did you get that little tear? 

8. I found it waiting when I got here. 

9. What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 

10. A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

11. What makes your cheek Uke a warm white rose? 

12. I saw something better than anyone knows. 

13. Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 

14. Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

15. Where did you get this pearly ear? 

16. God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

17. Where did you get those arms and hands? 

18. Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

19. Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 

20. From the same box as the cherubs* wings. 

21. How did they all come just to be you? 

22. God thought of me, and so I grew. 

23. But how did you come to us, you dear? 

24. God thought of you, and so I am here. 

George MacDonald: At the Back of the North Wind, 

Note. — Some of the answers in this dialogue, lines 2, 4, 6, 20, are not 
complete sentences. Some words have been left out to make good verse. 
Therefore in the study of sentences these four lines are not to be con- 
sidered. 

The Frogs and the Bulls 

A frog one day peeped out of a lake. He saw two bulls 
fighting some distance off in the meadow. He called to his 
companions. 
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"What will become of us?" said he. 

"What are you frightened at?" asked one of the frogs. 
"What can their quarrels have to do with us? They are 
only proving who shall be master of the herd." 

"True," answered the first frog. "It is just that which 
causes my fear. The one that is beaten will take refuge here 
in the marshes. He will trample us to death." 

And so it happened. Many a frog in dying had sore proof 
that the fears he had thought to be'foohsh were not so in 
fact. — ^^sop. 

Write six imperative sentences such as your teacher 
might use in the school-room. 

3. Exclamatory Sentences 

1. How becoming your new hat is! 

2. What a beautiful day this has been! 

3. Such lovely flowers we saw in the park! 

Each of these sentences tells us something, but not in 
the simplest way, as if one had said: 

4. Your new hat is very becoming. 

5. This has been a beautiful day. 

6. We saw lovely flowers in the park. 

In the first group (sentences 1-3), the speaker, be- 
sides giving us information, has expressed his feeling 
about the fact he has stated. He has felt pleasure 
in beholding agreeable sights. In 

7. Oh, I am so sorry! 

the emotion expressed is one of regret. In 

8. See that great rock! 

the feeling is surprise, or wonder, and the sentence 
is imperative. 
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9. Oh, what is that? 

This is an interrogative sentence, expressing sur- 
prise, or perhaps fear. Declarative, interrogative, 
and imperative sentences may be spoken or written 
in such a way that they express some feeling. They 
are then called exclamatory sentences. Such a sen- 
tence is usually followed by an exclamation point. 

DEFINITION. An exclamatory sentence is one that shows by 
its fonn of expression some strong or sudden emotion. 

Read each of these sentences as exclamatory. Clas- 
sify it as declarative, interrogative, or imperative, 
and tell what emotion each expresses. 

1. Watch that bird! 

2. How happy that child is with his new toys! 

3. Build me straight, O worthy master! 

4. And seel she stirs! 

She starts — she moves — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound. 
She leaps into the ocean's arms! 

5. Would you believe that John is so strong! 

6. Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great! 

7. Did you ever see a better player! 

8. To-day the vessel shall be launched! 

9. Give me liberty or give me death! 

10. I was a Viking wild! 

11. How can you like that color! 

12. Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen! 

13. Oh, shan't we be glad to get home! 

14. Now bring me back the luck of Edenhall! 
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4. The Subject and the Predicate 

Whenever we have a thought, we have in mind two 
things: 

1. The person or thing about whom or which we 
are thinking. 

2. What we think about that person or thing. 
There are, then, two parts to our thought. There 

must also be two parts to the sentence that expresses 
our thought. 

1. Plants grow. 5. Charles plays. 

2. Fishes swim. 6. Anna sews. 

3. Rain falls. 7. Men work. 

4. Birds sing. 8. Boys run. 

These sentences express thoughts about plants^ 
fishes, rain, birds, Charles, Anna, men, boys. What 
thoughts about these persons and things do the sen- 
tences express? 

The part that names the thing about which we are 
thinking is called the subject. The part that tells 
what we are thinking about the subject is the predi- 
cate. ' 

DEFINITIONS. The subject of the sentence is the part that teUs 
what we are thinking about. 

The predicate of the sentence tells what is thought about the 
subject. 

Very few sentences indeed consist of two words 
only; therefore very few have single words for sub- 
ject and predicate. A single word, however, is gener- 
ally the base of each part, and the other words are 
modifiers of that word. 

9. My father's horse was injured in the accident. 

This sentence tells us something about a horse; my 
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father^ s only tells whose horse it was. Horse is, then, 
the subject word. We will divide the complete sub- 
ject from the complete predicate by a vertical line, 
and underline the subject word. 

My father's horse | was injured in the accident. 

Li the same way copy and mark the following sen- 
tences: 

ID. The picture of the Sistine Madonna is my favorite. 

11. The man that I spoke to is my uncle. 

12. The cold weather came suddenly. 

13. A pouring rain prevented our going out. 

14. The noise on the street woke me early. 

15. The loss of the money was not their greatest misfortune. 

16. I found my book on the table. 

Read the complete subject and tell the subject word 
in each sentence of these paragraphs: 

The Wolf in Shepherd^ s Clothing 

A wolf made frequent visits to a flock of sheep in his 
neighborhood. He began to be well known to them. He 
soon thought it wise to appear in a new character. He dis- 
guised himself in shepherd's clothing. He w^t again to the 
sheepfold. The shepherd lay on the grass asleep. His dog 
lay beside him. The foolish wolf tried to imitate the shep- 
herd's voice. The horrid noise awakened the shepherd and 
his dog. The wolf could not run because of his clothing. 
The dog killed him. — ^Esop. 

The Blacksmith 

The village smithy stands imder a spreading chestnut 
tree. The smith is a mighty man. He has large and sinewy 
hands. The muscles of his brawny arms are very strong. 
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His hair is crisp and black. His face is much tanned. His 
brow is wet with honest sweat. He earns whatever he can. 
He looks the whole world squarely in the face. He is not in 
debt to any man. 

5. The Position of the Subject 

Look over once more the sentences in Lesson 4, 
and notice where the subject stands. Is not the sub- 
ject at the beginning of each sentence? It is often 
found at the beginning, but not always. We often 
put the predicate before the subject. We may even 
put a part of the predicate before the subject and a 
part after. 

In some of the following sentences the subject stands 
before the predicate, in some it stands after the predi- 
cate, and in some it divides the predicate. You can 
find the subjects and predicates if you use in your 
study the definitions of them learned in Lesson 4. 
Prepare to read in class the two parts of each sentence. 

1. Down from the hills came the army. 

2. The soldiers were ragged and tired. 

3. Clear shone the sun. 

4. Into the house rushed the hungry boys. 

5. Time and tide wait for no man. 

6. Few and short were the prayers we said. 

7. We spake not a word of sorrow. 

8. Yesterday the girls walked two miles. 

9. How far did the girls walk yesterday? 

10. Up on the hill stood a tower. 

11. Into the valley of death rode the Six Hundred. 

12. Far from his home wandered the lost child. 

13. Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 

14. Great was the fall of our hopes. 

15. Does your brother go to college? 
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i6. My brother goes to Harvard. 

17. We have been reading The Swiss Family Robinson. 

18. Have you read Huckleberry Finn? 

19. Where did you find those balls? 

20. High rose tiie tower above the city. 

6. The Subject of the Imperative Sentence 
Study the following imperative sentences: 

1. Come here. 

2. Bring me your book. 

3. Close the door. 

4. Take this to your father, please. 

The sentence "Come here" is addressed to some 
person, but we find no word to represent that person 
in the sentence. When we speak to a person, we com- 
monly use the word you. Hence the complete sen- 
tence is You come here. Complete all the other im- 
perative sentences by speaking the subject of each. 
Does it seem natural to express the subject you in 
these sentences? We generally omit the subject of 
an imperative sentence. When we express it, we usu- 
ally put it after a part of the predicate. 

5. Love thou thy land. 

6. Go ye out to meet him. 

But we may put the subject first, as in this sentence: 

7. Fo« come here. 

Write ten imperative sentences that might be used 
in a game of ball. Have you expressed the subject 
in any of them? If you have not, can you put in the 
subject? 
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7. Nouns 

In the fables printed in Lessons i, 2, and 4, find the 
words that name persons, animals, places, and things. 

Names are among the commonest and most useful 
words in our language. Without them we should 
not be able to express our thoughts at all. Words 
that do the important work of naming are called 
NOUNS. The word comes, through the French, from a 
Latin word meaning "name." 

DEFINITION. A noun is a word that names. 

Nouns name not only living beings, places, and 
things, but also qualities, as strength, kindness, wisdom; 
and such abstract notions as truth, beauty, justice. 

Find the nouns in this paragraph from Irving's 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow: 

A great elm-tree spread its broad branches over [Katrina's 
house]; ^ at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the soft- 
est and sweetest water, in a little well, formed of a barrel; 
and then stole sparkHng away through the grass, to a neigh- 
boring brook, that bubbled along among alders and dwarf 
willows. Hard by the farm-house was a vast bam, that 
might have served for a church; every window and crevice 
of which seemed bursting forth with the treasures of the 
farm; the flail was busily resounding within it from morning 
till night; swallows and martins skimmed twittering about 
the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned up, 
as if watching the weather, some with their heads under their 
wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others swelling, and 
cooing, and bowing about their dames, were enjoying the 
sunshine on the roof. Sleek, unwieldy porkers were grunt- 
ing in the repose and abundance of their pens; whence sallied 

' The brackets indicate words supplied here in order to make the 
sense complete. ^' 
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forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuflf the 
air. A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an 
adjoining pond, convo)dng whole fleets of ducks; regiments of 
turkeys were gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinea- 
fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered housewives, with 
their peevish discontented cry. Before the bam door strutted 
the gallant cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a 
fine gentleman, clapping his burnished wings and crowing in 
the pride and gladness of his heart — sometimes tearing up 
the earth with his feet, and then generously calling his ever- 
hungry family of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel 
which he had discovered. — ^Washington Irving: The Sketch 
Book. 

8. Pronouns 

Jack bought some roses. Jack gave the roses to Jack's 
sister. The sister gave some of the roses to the sister's 
mother. The mother thanked the mother's children for the 
children's kindness. 

This paragraph sounds very awkward. If we ex- 
amine it closely, we shall see that the repetition of 
some of the nouns is disagreeable. We may improve 
it by making the following changes: 

Jack bought some roses. He gave them to his sister. 
She gave some of them to her mother. The mother thanked 
her children for their kindness. 

In the revised paragraph we have substituted some 
little words for the nouns that made the first paragraph 
awkward. Such words are called pronouns, from a 
Latin word (through the French) meaning **for a noun." 
These words designate persons and objects without nam- 
ing them. 

Make a list of the pronouns used in the above para- 
graph, and tell for what noun each stands. 
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DEFINITION. A pronottn is a word used in tlie place of a nottn. 

Suppose your name is Anna, What pronoun will 
you use for the noun Anna, referring to yourself, in 
the following sentences? 

1. Anna went to Chicago last week. 

2. Anna's cousins came to visit Anna. 

Make a list of the pronouns that you have used in 
speaking of yourself alone. 

Now suppose that you wish to speak of yourself 
and some of your friends. Fill the following blanks 
with the necessary pronouns: 

3. went often to the theater. 

4. favorite play was Rip Van Winkle. 

5. Jefferson's plajdng pleased very much. 

What pronouns refer to yourself and others? 

What pronouns would you use in place of the name 
Paul if you were addressing the next three sentences 
to a boy with that name? 

6. I will send Paul a book. 

7. Paul will enjoy the story. 

8. Paul's books are well cared for. 

What pronouns do you use when you are speaking 
to some person? 

Rewrite the following paragraph, changing the nouns 
to pronouns where such a change would improve it: 

9. Jack and Jessie have been reading Robinson Crusoe. 
The book was given Jack and Jessie last Christmas by Jack's 
and Jessie's aimt. Jack likes the story very much. Jack 
thinks Jack should like to try living on a desert isla^^^^ith a 
fine dog for Jack's companion, and a Man Fr ^ ' 
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upon Jack. Jessie likes the story too; but Jessie says Jessie 
likes better to read LitUe Wotnen, which Jessie's aunt gave 
Jessie on Jessie's last birthday. 

What pronouns have you used instead of the boy's 
name? Instead of the girl's name? In referring to 
both? 

Find the pronouns in the next two sentences, and 
tell what nouns they stand for: 

10. Will found Tom's knife. Tom had lost it on the base- 
ball ground. 

11. A bird fell down upon the steps. Its wing had been 
injured by a shot. 

9. Verbs 

1. My books | lie on the table. 

2. Our neighbor's house | burned last night. 

3. The tall boy | nms fast. 

The subject of each of these sentences is separated 
from the predicate by a vertical line, and the subject 
noim is underlined. We must now study the predicate 
more carefully. 

Just as the complete subject contains one word as its 
basis, so the complete predicate has a base-word. It is 
the word that makes the assertion about the subject. 
Lie, burned, runs assert something about books, house, 
boy. Words that assert, and so form the basis of the 
predicate of the sentence, are called verbs. 

DEFINITION. A verb is the asserting or predicating word of a 
sentence. 

A verb commonly expresses action; as run, jump, 
hide, find, ask, speak. The words am, is, are, was, were 
do not express action, but they are often used as asserting 
words. They are therefore verbs. They express being: 
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4. John is tall. 

5. The flower is pretty. 

6. The apples are large. 

Such verbs as seem and becotne express condition: 

7. They seem happy. 

8. We became tired. 

Find the verbs in the fables printed in Lessons i, 2, 
and 4. 

10. Verb-Phrases 

1. The children are running on the lawn. 

2. The man has cut the grass well. 

3. The children may play till dark. 

4. The balls will be fotmd on the piazza. 

After we have found the complete subject and com- 
plete predicate of each sentence, and the subject word, 
we are ready to look for the predicate verb. 

In the first sentence we have not made our assertion 
with the word are alone. 

5. The children are on the lawn 

is not the thought we wish to express. To make the 
assertion, we need both words, are and running. In the 
second, the assertion is made with two words, has and 
cut. In the fourth, three words are required to assert 
what we wish to assert about the balls, wiU, be, and 
found. 

From these examples we see that a verb is not always 
a single word; it may be a group of words. Such a group 
is called a verb-phrase. 

DEFINITION. A verb-phrase is a group of v^ ' ^es the 

duty of a verb. 
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Make a list of verbs and verb-phrases from the selec- 
tion from Irving in Lesson 7. 

II. Adjectives 

1. Beautiful roses bloomed in the garden. 

2. Gay flags floated from tall trees. 

3. Happy guests roamed among the rare flowers. 

4. The pleasant day ended in a glorious sunset. 

In these sentences what words are used to describe the 
roses, the flags, the trees, the guests, the flowers, the day, 
the sunset? BeauHftd modifies the noun roses; gay modi- 
fies the noun flags. What noims do tallj happy y rarCy 
pleasant, and glorious modify? 

In the sentence 

5. He, friendless and lonely, longed for home. 
friendless and lonely modify the pronoun he. In 

6. Five books are on the desk. 

five modifies the noim books by telling how many. 

Words that modify noims or pronouns are called 

ADJECTIVES. 

DEFINITION. An adjective is a word that modifies a noun or 
a pronoun. 

Not all adjectives number or describe; some of them 
point out objects; as 

7. This book is green. 

8. That man is tall. 

9. These flowers are growing fast. 
10. Those books are mine. 

The little words a, an, the are always used to modify 
nouns; therefore they are adjectives. Such words as 
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somCj any, much, more, many, aU, such are often adjec- 
tives. 

11. Some books lie on the table. 

12. Any person can direct you there. 

13. Much pleasure came to us that day. 

14. Send me more books to-morrow. 

15. Many birds live in these trees. 

16. All the trees are tall. 

17. Such plants grow in sandy soil. 

Make a list of adjectives from the selection from 
Irving in Lesson 7, and tell what noun or pronoun each 
adjective modifies. 

12. Adverbs 
Section i 

1. Jack worked faithfully. 

2. Jessie bore the disappointment cheerfully. 

3. Bring the book now. 

4. Lay it here. 

5. Bring it quickly. 

You will readily recognize the nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
and adjectives in these sentences. After you have done 
that, the words faithfully, cheerfully, now, here, quickly 
are left. We must find what they aire doing in the sen- 
tences. Faithfully tells how Jack worked; cheerfully tells 
how Jessie bore her disappointment; now tells when you 
are to bring the book; here tells where you are to lay 
it; quickly tells how you are to bring it. Each of these 
words tells something about the verb in its sentence. 
Words that modify verbs, that is, limit or describe the 
time or manner or place of the action, are called ad- 
verbs. They often tell how the action is performed, 
or when, or where. 
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6. I have a very quick temper. 

7. You brought the books very quickly. 

8. The most faithful student will be rewarded. 

9. Jack worked most faithfully. 

In the sixth sentence, very tells how quick the temper 
is; it modifies the adjective quick. In the seventh sen- 
tence, very modifies the adverb quickly. In the eighth, 
most modifies the adjective faithful; and in the ninth, 
most modifies the adverb faithfully. These words, then, 
modify adjectives and adverbs. They also are adverbs. 

DEFINITION. An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb. 

Adverbs often ask or answer one of these questions: 
(i) when, (2) where, (3) how, (4) why, (5) how much, to 
what extent, (6) in what direction, (7) how far. Notions 
of (i) time, (2) place, (3) manner, (4) cause, (5) degree, 
(6) direction, and (7) distance are therefore said to be 
"adverbial notions," 

Section 2 

Find the adverbs in the following sentences. Tell 
what adverbial notion each expresses, and what verb, 
adjective, or adverb each modifies. 

1. The wolf devoured his prey ravenously. 

2. He rewarded his friend handsomely. 

3. When are you coming? 

4. There goes the train! 

5. Birds of a feather flock together. 

6. The experiment ended well. 

7. We traveled north. 

8. Here is your imibrella. 

9. Why are you here to-day? 

10. The day is exceedingly warm. 
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II. Jack is very tall for his age. 

13. The man spoke rather fiercely. 

13. The boy recited very well. 

14. The weather was bitterly cold. 

15. Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too; 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze- 
On me alone it blew. 

16. She was imcommonly kind. 

17. They worked steadily and rapidly, and very carefully. 

18. They were particularly careful not to fall. 

19. The punishment was imreasonably severe. 

20. We could see indistinctly. 

21. Discipline wasirigidly enforced. 

22. The regiment fought bravely. 

23. The supplies were greatly needed. 

24. The drawing is beautifully exact. 

25. Where are you going now? 

Section j 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with ad- 
verbs. Tell what each adverb modifies and what ad- 
verbial notion it expresses. 

1. Did you hear the answer ? 

2. Please speak — . 

3. The students spoke . 



4. Is the weather cold? 

5. The boys ran there. 

6. We waited for our turn. 

7. Who is the studious member of the class? 

8. and she turned away. 

9. Is Mary faithful than Alice? 

10. The child asked the question . 

11. I do not hear you . 

12. Have you grown large for your coat? 

13. Is your coat large for you? 



± 
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14. Margaret sings . 



15. Are you comfortable? 

13. Prepositions 
Section i 

Hold your book and pencil in your hands. Place the 
pencil in as many different positions with relation to the 
book as you can. 

1. The pencil is above the book. 

2. The pencil is beside the book. 

3. The pencil is now under the book. 

4. It is bdoWj upon, across^ in the book. 

The words with which you have expressed the relative 
positions of the two objects are called prepositions, 
from a Latin word meaning "to put before." The 
prepositions in these sentences are put before the noun 
book, 

DEFINITION. A preposition is a word that expresses the rela- 
tion of the noun (or pronoun) that follows it to some other part of 
the sentence. 

Put the following prepositions into sentences: 

(i) Through, (2) toward, (3) with, (4) over, (5) after, (6) be- 
fore, (7) behind, (S) for, (9) against, (lo) from, (11) beneath^ 
(12) aiove. 

Section 2 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with prepositions. 
How many different prepositions can you think of for 
each sentence? 

1. Your hat is the table. 

2. My dog sleeps his kenxiel. 
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3. The name my dog is Don. 

4. Our cat lies quietly him. 

5. I place his food a plate his door. 

6. He is a little cross strangers. 

7. He is fastened a strong chain. 

8. He tugs the chain fiercely. 

9. He comes me gladly when I go his 

kennel. 

10. He will take food my hand. 

11. He cares much me. 

12. He often walks me. 

14. Phrases 

If you look over the sentences in Lesson 13, Section 
2, you will notice that a preposition and the noun that 
follows it make a little group of their own in the sentence. 
The group as a whole expresses some part of the thought. 
On the table tells where the hat is; in his kennel tells where 
the dog sleeps ; of my dog tells whose name. Such groups 
are called phrases — ^prepositional phrases, because 
they are introduced by prepositions. 

Read the phrases in Lesson 13, Section 2. Explain 
what each phrase adds to the thought of the sentence. 
Find also the phrases in the selection from Irving in 
Lesson 7. 

15. Conjunctions 

Section i 

1. Anna and Kate are visiting their grandmother. 

2. The girls read and talk. 

When we try to divide these sentences into subject 
and predicate, we find that they are not quite like the 
sentences that we have already studied. In the first, 
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the words Anna and Kate are of equal importance in 
the subject; we are talking as much about one girl as 
about the other. These two subject nouns are joined 
by and. In the second sentence we assert two things 
about the girls; therefore we have two predicate verbs. 
These two verbs are joined by and. 

3. Washington was called the father of his coimtry, and 
Lincoln was called the sa\dour of his country. 

This third sentence consists of two entirely separate 
parts joined by and; one part is about Washington, the 
other is about Lincoln. 

The word and, then, is used to join words and parts 
of a sentence. It is called a conjunction, from a Latin 
term meaning "to join together.'' 

DEFINITION. A conjuncticm is a word used to connect words or 
parts of a sentence. 

Other conjunctions will be found in the sentences 
below. What words or groups of words do they join? 

4. You or I must go. 

5. You must go, but 1 must stay at home. 

6. I cannot go, for my father needs me at home. 

7. You must go, as 1 cannot. 

8. Perhaps I can go if the weather is pleasant. 

9. I can go when the weather becomes pleasant. 
10. I can go because it is pleasant. 

Section 2 

Supply conjunctions in these sentences, and tell what 
they join: 

1. Sherman Grant were two good generals in the 

Union army. 

2. Johnston Lee were two good Confederate gen- 
erals. 
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3. The soldiers on both sides fought faithfully 

courageously. 

4. Lee fought in Maryland in Virginia. 

5. Lee invaded Pennsylvania there he fought the 

battle of Gettysburg.. 

6. Many soldiers were killed on the Northern side 

many were killed on the Southern side. 

7. We were enemies, we honor the brave 

faithful soldiers of the other side. 

8. Grant was the greatest general of the North, 

Lee was the greatest of the South. 

9. Grant Lee were educated at West Point. 

10. Grant lived in Ohio in Illinois. 

11. I like to read history it tells of brave men. 

12. I will tell you a story of Lee you wish. 

13. This must be the battle-field, here are cannon- 
balls. 

14. It was a hard terrible struggle. 

16. Interjections 
Section i 

1. Oh, how you frightened me! 

2. Oh, I am so sorry! 

3. Alas! I can't believe it! 

In these sentences the words oh and alas do not help 
to make the sentence, which is quite complete without 
them. These words serve merely to express the speaker's 
feeling about the fact stated in the sentence. In the 
first sentence oh expresses a startled surprise; in the 
second it expresses regret. The difference in meaning is 
shown by the tone of voice in which it is uttered quite as 
much as by the sentence that accompanies it. In the 
third sentence, alas expresses grief. Such words are 

called INTERJECTIONS. 
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DEFINITION. An interjection is an exclaiming word used to 
express some strong or sudden feeling. 

You will notice that interjections often occur in con- 
nection with exclamatory sentences, and that they are 
sometimes followed by an exclamation point. 

The interjection O is sometimes used with names when 
we speak to or call to people, to attract their attention. 

"0 my children, 
Love is simshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and simshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha." 

O is always written with a capital letter. 

Section 2 

Read these sentences, expressing the proper emotion 
with your voice. Find the interjections. Would the 
sentence express the feeling as strongly if the interjection 
were omitted? 

1. Why! I didn^t know you were here! 

2. Ah! that was kind of you. 

3. Oh, dear! I have broken my new pencil. 

4. Oh, mother says we may go! 

5. Well! this is unexpected. 

6. Fie! don't make such excuses. 

7. There! this mending is finished. 

8. Nonsense! that can't be true. 

9. Oh, the long and dreary Winter! 
10. Oh, the cold and cruel Winter! 

Write and bring to class five sentences containing 
interjections. What emotions have you expressed with 
these interjections? 
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17. The Same Word as Different Parts of Speech 

Section i 

All words may be classified under the eight heads 
of nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, interjections. These are called 
the eight parts of speech. 

Sometimes a word belongs to one class in one sentence, 
and to another class in another sentence. 

ifl. The stand is covered with books. 
b. We stand near the window. 

In a, stand is the name of an article of furniture; there- 
fore it is a noun. In b, stand asserts something about 
the subject we; it is therefore a verb. 

We must always find out what the word is doing in 
the sentence before we can decide what part of speech 
it is. One valuable thing that our study of grammar 
ought to do for us is to help us to understand exactly 
what every word in a sentence means, and what it adds 
to the thought of the sentence. 

Find out what the italicized words do in these sen- 
tences, and then tell what part of speech each of these 
words is. 

2a. Exercise made him a well boy. 

b. He did his work well. 
3a. I love my mother. 

b. The love of money is the root of all evil. 
4a. Father bought a /<w/ horse. 

b. Our new horse can run fast. 
$a. I wish to have a clear and active mind. 

b. I mind my mother. 
6a. That man paints houses. 

b. The new paints are ruined. 
7a. I wonder at that. 

b. It is a great wonder. 
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8a. The buckle in made of gold. 

b. We btickle on our swords. 
ga. He has a strong will. 

b. He wiU not do that, 
lofl. The drops of ram are large to-day. 

b. The book drops from her hand. 

Section 2 

Put these words into sentences, using them as the 
different parts of speech named after them: 

1. Thought — ^noun, verb. 

2. Box — ^noun, verb. 

3. Walk — ^noun, verb. 

4. Rain — ^noun, verb. 

5. Saw — ^noim, verb. 

6. Hard — adjective, adverb. 

7. Little — ^adjective, adverb. 

8. Cry — ^verb, noim. 

9. Hold — ^verb, noim. 

10. Play — ^verb, noun. 

11. Long — ^verb, adjective, adverb. 

12. Bite — ^noim, verb. 

13. Paper — ^noun, adjective, verb. 

14. Pen — ^noun, verb. 

15. Pass — ^noim, verb. 

16. Start — ^noun, verb. 

17. Call — ^noun, verb. 

18. Leave — ^noun, verb. 

19. Battle — ^adjective, noim. 

20. Ground — ^noun, adjective, verb. 

21. Brick — ^noim, adjective, verb. 

22. Stone — ^noun, adjective, verb. 

23. Wish — ^noun, verb. 

24. Run — ^noim, verb. 

25. Want — ^noim, verb. 

26. Need — ^verb. noim. 
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PREDICATE COMPLEMENTS 

1 8. Predicate Adjectives 

Section i 

1. The boy is tall. 

2. The rose smells sweet. 

3. The apple is large. 

4. The child became strong. 

Copy these four sentences and separate each of them 
by a vertical line into its complete subject and complete 
predicate. Underline the subject noun and the predicate 
verb. 

If we should end these sentences when we have said 
the verb, we should fail to make the statement we wish 
to make: 

The boy is. The rose smells. 

In order to complete our statements about the subjects, 
we need the words that follow the verbs. Tall, sweet, 
large, strong ar^ called complements, because they are 
needed to complete the predicate. 

We now wish to know what part of speech these com- 
plements are. Compare the four sentences with these 
expressions: 

A tall boy. A sweet rose. A large apple. A strong child. 

27 
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In these you at once recognize taU, sweety large, and 
strong as adjectives describing boy, rose, appk, child. 
In the sentence 

The boy is tall, 

taU is also an adjective describing boy. In the four sen- 
tences, the adjectives, instead of standing immediately 
before their nouns, are used to complete the predicate, 
though they modify the subject. They are therefore 

PREDICATE ADp:CTIVES. 

DEFINITION. A predicate adjective completes the predicate 
of the sentence and modifies the subject. 

Section 2 

Copy the following sentences and separate by a ver- 
tical line the complete subject of each from the complete 
predicate. Put one line under the subject word, one 
under the predicate verb, and two under the predicate 
adjective. What noim does the predicate adjective 
modify? 

1. The shawl was white. 

2. Our gymnasium is very good. 

3. The boys were successful. 

4. The cake tastes delicious. 

5. Your ball looks new. 

6. My horse was gentle. 

7. Your horse seemed dangerous. 

8. The bridge across the Mississippi River is very long. 

9. The clouds in the west are black. 

10. The sky above is blue. 

11. The children are now very quiet. 

12. The sky was cloudless. 

Section 5 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with predi- 
cate adjectives: 
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1. Mary appears — 

2. The bell sounds 

3. The child seems 

4. Paul is very 



5. The sun shines to-day. 

6. I shall study imtil I become — 

7. The children are growing 

8. Those new houses are very — 

9. The pleasant sky became 



10. The clouds were in the west. 

11. The child appeared . 

12. The water looked . 

13. The feathers feel . 

14. The dog seemed . 

15. The weather is fast becoming 



16. The Sim has shone to-day. 

17. Marie has become in her studies. 

18. The weather has been to-day. 

19. This morning the sky looked . 

20. The boy grew . 

Make a list of the verbs and verb-phrases that you 
have found in these three sections followed b5^ predicate 
adjectives. 

Section 4 

Write sentences containing these adjectives used in 
the predicate: 

(i) Sadj (2) gentle, (3) pleasant, (4) short, (5) kind, (6) merry, 
(7) beautiftd, (8) sweet, (9) hopeful, (10) black, 

10. Predicate Nouns and Pronouns 

Section i 

We have found that adjectives are sometimes used 
as the complements of verbs. Study the following sen- 
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tences to see how they diflFer from those in the lesson 
that you have just studied: 

1. That man is my brother. 

2. That is a large steamer. 

3. Those are good books. 

4. It is I. 

In these sentences, as in those of the three sections you 
have just studied, the verbs do not make complete predi- 
cates. They require the complements brother, steamer, 
books, I. The predicates of the last lesson were com- 
pleted by adjectives; those in this lesson are completed 
by nouns and pronouns. These relate in some way to 
the subject. My brother is the same as that man; good 
books tells what class those belong in. Such words as 
these, completing the predicate and relating to the sub- 
ject, are predicate nouns and pronouns. 

DEFINITION. A predicate noun (or pronoun) is one tliAt com- 
pletes the predicate of the sentence and relates to the subject. 

Section 2 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with predicate nouns 
or pronouns: 

1. That girl is my . 

2. Mary was our 



3. My bird*s name is 

4. Those animals are 

5. That book is 



6. The tallest boy in the class is . 

7. The best swimmer in the village was my . 

Make sentences using the following nouns and pro- 
nouns in the predicate; 
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(i) Hcy (2) hooks, (3) pictures, (4) booty (5) she, (6) /, 
(7) chair, (8) (fe^ife, (9) tree, (lo) ^Ae3^. 

20. Subjective Complements 

The complements that we have been studying are 
sometimes called subjective, because they relate to 
the subject of the sentence. 

Find the subjective complements in these sentences, 
and classify them as nouns, pronouns, or adjectives: 

1. The secret of success is concentration. 

2. Tom has become very handsome. 

3. The moon shone bright in the clear sky. 

4. The trees were niunberless. 

5. The maid seemed a chieftain's daughter. 

6. Man became a living soul. 

7. The tents lay silent in the moonlight. 

8. He was a ready orator. 

9. She grew tall and stately. 

10. The day became dark and threatening. 

11. The applicant was myself. 

12. That person there is he. 

13. The green ivy is a rare old plant. 

14. In his old age Wordsworth became Poet Laureate. 

15. Shakespeare is the most famous poet*of England. 

16. The picture is remarkable. 

17. William was the best skater in the party. 

18. The finest picture there was The Angelus, 

19. Longfellow has been called "The Children's Poet." 

20. Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

21. The Copula and the Expletive There 

When the verbs am, is, are, was, were are used merely 
to join a subject and a subjective complement, they 
are called copulas, or "couplers." Find the copulas 
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in Lessons i8, 19, and 20. You will notice that they 
have no great meaning in themselves, but simply assert 
that the subject has a quality indicated by the predicate 
adjective, as in this sentence: 

1. The baU is round; 

or assert that the subject and the complement are the 
same, as in this sentence: 

2. Rover is my dog; 

or assert that the subject belongs to a certain class, as 
in this sentence: 

3. Dogs are inteUigetU animals. 

These verbs are not always, however, copulas. Some- 
times they mean "exist,'' and then they do not need 
complements. 

4. I think; therefore I am (=1 exist). 

When these verbs make complete predications and 
therefore have no complement, the subject is not in- 
frequently placed after the verb, while the word there 
stands before the verb in the usual place of the subject. 

5. There are apples on the table. 

In this sentence there is not the subject, for we are telling 
about apples. There is not even an adverb, for an the 
table tells where the apples are. There merely stands 
before the verb so that apples may stand after it. We 
may call there in such sentences an expletive, or word 
without meaning, used here to change the order of words 
in the sentence. 
The adverb there standing at the beginning of the 
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sentence means clearly **m that place," and is pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis. The expletive there, 
adding nothing to the thought of the sentence, receives 
no emphasis. 

In the following sentences tell whether there is an ad- 
verb or an expletive, and name the subject of the sen- 
tence: 

6. There are no leaves on the trees. 

7. There are our books on that table. 

8. There are pictures in this book. 

9. Why, there are my gloves! 

10. There are some apples there. 

11. In the desert there is no rain. 

12. There the weary are at rest. 

13. In my room there is no desk. 

14. On the floor there was a dark red rug. 

15. And there shall be no more sorrow. 

22. The Object Complement 
Section i 

1. Paul lost his hat. 

2. Little Anna broke her doll. 

3. Walter hurt his sister. 

4. Marie makes good candy. 

If we read the subjects and the verbs of these sen- 
tences, we discover that the verbs alone do not make 
complete predications. The nouns that follow them 
make the predicates complete, and are therefore comple- 
ments. If we examine them, we shall see that they are 
unlike the complements which we have studied before, 
because they do not relate back to the subject. Hat is 
not the same as Paw/, nor does it name the class to which 
he belongs; it is the name of the thing that Paul lost; doll 
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names the thing that was broken; sister tells who was 
hurt. These complements tell who or what received the 
action asserted by the verb. In the fourth sentence, 
candy tells what was produced as a result of Marie's ac- 
tion. Such words are object complements. 

DEFINITION. The object complement is a noun (or a pronoun) 
that completes the predicate by naming the receiver or the product 
of the action. 

Section 2 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with object 
complements: 

1. Alice writes . 

2. I possess 



3. We found in the brook. 

4. They gave to their friends. 

5. We see on the tree. 

6. Birds made among the branches. 

7. In that building they manufacture . 

8. The carpenter built two . 

9. They often place on the moniunent. 

10. The stone broke the . 

11. Put my on the floor. 

12. He swiftly threw the . 

Section j 

In the following sentences find the object complements 

I. We gathered fresh flowers for the vases. 
•2. They hung the pictures in the music room. 

3. On the east side of the house, we planted elms. 

4. Jack sent his dog out of doors. 

5. Paul shot an arrow to a great distance. 

6. Margaret lost her skates at the rink. 
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7. The artist made a picture of dogs. 

8. I like Scott's poetry very much. 

9. Put my trunk on the floor. 
10. I shall see you to-morrow. 

Which of the complements name the receiver of the 
action, and which the product? 

The object complement is often called the direct 
OBJECT of the verb, or simply the object. 



Section 4 

Some of the following sentences contain object com- 
plements, and some contain subjective complements. 
Classify these complements in two lists: 

1. Grace plays the vioUn well. 

2. I am happy in planning for our journey. 

3. The new calendars are beautiful. 

4. We enjoyed the books you sent. 

5. The plants in our garden rapidly grow tall. 

6. We have bought new pictures for oiu: school-room. 

7. Your photographs are very good. 

8. That tall man is my father. 

9. Anna gave me some beautiful cups. 

10. The pictures in our room are new. 

11. We have no money yet for our library. 

12. I am certain of some help from our friends. 

13. Last night I attended a delightful party. 

14. Washington led his army to Valley Forge. 

15. Tennyson wrote much excellent poetry. 

16. The captain of the steamboat was Robert Gordon. 

17. It was a summer evening. 

18. His hair is crisp and black and long. 

19. My hawk is tired of perch and hood. 

20. The poetry of earth is never dead. 
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23. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 

Section i 
Not all verbs require object complements: 

Id. The wind blows. 

b. The bird sings. 

c. The child plays. 

d. The squirrel runs. 
2a. The horse eats hay. 

b. The squirrel hides nuts. 

c. The boy reads books. 

d. The artist paints pictures. 

The verb blows (la) has no object; nothing is said 
to be affected by or produced by the action of blowing. 
The verbs in the first group of sentences are all without 
objects, i. e., assert actions that do not affect or produce 
anything. But eats (2a) has the object hay; hay receives 
the action, is eaten. So nuts is the object of hides; the 
nuts receive the action, are affected by the action, of 
hiding. Books receive the action of the boy who reads. 
Pictures are produced by the artist's action in painting. 

Verbs that (like blows) assert an action of which no 
person or thing is said to be the recipient or the product 
are called intransitive verbs. Verbs that (like ectts) 
assert an action of which some person or thing is the 
recipient or product are called transitive verbs. 

definitions, a transitive verb is one which, in asserting that 
some person or thing acts, requires an object. 
An intransitive verb is one ^at does not take an object 

Note. For a form of the transitive verb without an object, see Lesson 
24, Passive Sentences. 

A verb may be transitive in one sentence and intransi- 
tive in another. That is because it may vary in meaning : 
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3a. The wind blows. 

b. The wind blows the leaves. 

4a. The horse eats. 

b. The horse eats hay. 

5a. Walter writes. 

b. Walter writes letters. 

In the sentences marked a, we wish to say merely that 
a certain force, a certain animal, a certain person per- 
forms some action, blows, eats, writes. In the sentences 
marked b, we wish to say also that the leaves are moved 
by the blowing of the wind, that hay is consumed by 
the eating of the horse, that letters are produced by the 
writing of the boy. The thoughts to be expressed in b 
are different, and therefore the sentences are different. 
The word transitive means 'Agoing over to." The action 
of the wind in blowing affects or extends to the leaves. 
The action of Walter extends to the letters which his 
writing produces. 

Section 2 

Which verbs in the following sentences are transitive 
and which are intransitive? Name the object of each 
transitive verb. Which of the intransitive verbs have 
subjective complements? 

1. Wrens build nests in our bird-house. 

2. Napoleon fought a great battle at Waterloo. 

3. The British captured Bimker Hill after a hard battle. 

4. The colonies became independent of England. 

5. The people elected Washington in their first presi- 
dential campaign. 

6. Chicago has erected a monument to Lincoln. 

7. We enjoyed the orchestra at the matinee. 

8. The children seemed appreciative. 

9. We shall hear Lohengrin to-night. 
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10. We shall soon visit the art gallery. 

11. The Abbey pictures interested us greatly. 

12. King Arthur is the center of this group of stories. 

13. The library is quiet. 

14. The sun sets at six o'clock. 

15. Carriages clatter noisily down the pavement. 

16. The students make portraits with crayon. 

17. The studio is full of their work. 

18. They paint landscapes and water-colors. 

19. Agriculture is an important industry. 

20. We landed at Liverpool. 

Section 3 

Put these verbs into sentences, and tell whether they 
are transitive or intransitive: 

(i) Go, (2) see, (3) find, (4) grasp, (5) am, (6) act, (7) ofk, 
(8) run, (9) play, (10) break, (11) grow, (12) become. 

Section 4 

Put the following verbs into sentences as transitive 
verbs: 

(i) See, (2) find, (3) buUd, (4) make, (5) send, (6) take. 

Put the following verbs into sentences as intransitive 
verbs : 

(i) Look, (2) walk, (3) work, (4) go, (5) seem, (6) were, 

24. Active and Passive Sentences 

Section i 

Id. John lost the ball. 
b. The ball was lost by John. 
2a. Eleanor broke her doll. 
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b. The doll was broken by Eleanor. 
3a. Fred tore his coat. 
b. The coat was torn by Fred. 

ff 

Here are six sentences, but only three diflFerent 
thoughts are expressed. In group i, a and b tell us the 
same thing, though in different ways. Sentence a states 
that the person named by the subject, Joktiy did some- 
thing. Sentence b states that something happened to 
the article named by its subject, ball. Study the other 
two groups in the same way. Then you will see that 
some sentences containing transitive verbs assert that 
the person named by the subject acts, and that other 
sentences containing transitive verbs assert that the 
person or thing named by the subject is the receiver or 
the product of an action. 

Sentences of the first kind are active; those of the 
second kind are passive. 

An assertion made by a transitive verb only can have 
this variation in form, for only a transitive verb expresses 
an action of which something is the receiver or product. 

You will observe that all the passive sentences con- 
tain verb-phrases. You will also notice that the object 
of the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

DEFINITIONS. An active sentence states that the subject acts 
and that some person or thing receives or is produced by the action. 

A passive sentence states that the subject receives or is produced 
by the action. 

Section 2 

Classify these sentences as active or passive. Change 
the active sentences to the passive form, and the passive 
to the active form. 

1. Mary painted a picture. 

2. The curtain was torn by the cat. 
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3. The President appointed a new secretary. 

4. General Washington was appointed by the Continental 
Congress. 

5. We do our work carefully. 

6. Good bread is made by that baker. 

7. I packed my trunk this morning. 

8. Those letters were written by my brother. 

9. Sarah bought beautiful china in France. 

10. This plate was given to her by a German lady. 

Find the object in each active sentence. 

25. The Reflexive Object 

1. I hurt myself. 

2. You see yourself in the mirror. 

3. Jack lost himself in the forest. 

Each of the transitive verbs in these sentences takes 
an object meaning the same person as the subject. The 
sentences say that the person designated by the subject 
is doing something to himself. In such sentences the 
objects are reflexive objects. The word reflexive means 
''bending back.*' The action starts from the person 
named as the subject and, instead of going over to 
another person or thing (as in most transitive verbs), 
''turns back" to affect the subject. The reflexive ob- 
ject always means the same person or thing as the sub- 
ject. It is generally one of the pronouns ending in self. 

Put reflexive objects into the following blanks: 

1. Paul cut with his new knife. 

2. They foimd in a dangerous situation. 

3. Jessie treated to some chocolates. 

4. We seated in a quiet comer. 

5. You will hurt if you are not careful. 

6. The animal turned in oiu: direction. 

7. I asked about this. 
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8. Walter covered with his cloak. 

9. I stationed at the comer of John Street and 

Fulton Avenue. 

10. We found pleasantly situated. 

11. Robinson Crusoe found on a lonely island. 

12. They lost in the woods. 

26. The Objective Complement 

Section i 

1. They elected Washington President. 

2. He called the man his friend. 

3. The boys chose Will secretary of the Wigwam Club. 

The verbs in these three sentences are transitive, tak- 
ing the objects Washington, man, Will, But in these 
sentences the object complement is not enough to com- 
plete the predicate. The thoughts are not expressed 
if the sentences close after the objects. Besides the 
direct objects, these verbs require also the other com- 
plements president, friend, secretary. President tells 
what Washington became; friend tells what he consid- 
ered the man; secretary tells what Will became. These 
complements, which relate to the objects, are called 
objective complements. They follow verbs of choos- 
ing, calling, naming, making, and thinking. Often, as 
in the first and third sentences above, they tell what 
the person named by the object becomes through the 
action expressed by the verb: Washington became presi- 
dent by their election; Will became secretary by their 
choosing. In other cases, as in the second sentence, the 
verb is followed by two complements referring to the 
same person or thing, the second of these complements 
classifying the person named by the direct object: he 
classified the man among his friends. 
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The objective complement may be an adjective, modi- 
fying the object. 

4. His troubles made him sad. 

5. They considered her faithful, 

DEFINITION. The objective complemeiit completes the predi- 
cate and relates to the direct object. 

Section 2 

Find the direct objects and the objective complements 
in the following sentences. Tell whether the objective 
complements are nouns or adjectives. If they are ad- 
jectives, what do they modify? 

1. The boys chose Ned captain of the base-ball team. 

2. I called her my sister. 

3. We thought you very kind. 

4. They named the child John. 
5» Our success made us happy. 

6. Did you call that man your father? 

7. The President appointed John Hay Secretary of State. 

8. We consider him tall. 

9. The accident made him a cripple. 

10. The jury pronounced the prisoner guilty. 

11. He made himself famous by his own exertions. 

12. He declared himself a can^date. 

13. He called the island a perfect paradise. 

14. They made him keeper of the treasure. 

15. Robert's experience makes him a valuable addition to 
our number. 

Section j 
Fill the following blanks with objective complements : 

1. They call him their . 

2. We made ourselves . 
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3. She declared herself . 

4. They elected Clara . 

5. She named the child . 

6. Did you choose him ? 

7. The Senate appointed him — 

8. I thought her . 



9. You considered the soldiers . 

10. The President appointed his friend 

11. The people elected Mr. Lincoln . 

12. The club chose Tom . 

13. By unanimous vote they made William 

14. We call England our . 



15. We think the English our , 

Section 4 

Write sentences containing objective complements 
after the following verbs: 

(i) Makcy (2) colly (3) name, (4) choose, (5) think, (6) con- 
sider, (7) elect, (8) appoint. 

27. Passive Sentences prom Active Sentences Contain- 
ing Objective Complements 

Section i 

Id. The people elected Washington President. 

b. Washington was elected President by the people. 
2a. He thought the man kind. 

b. The man was thought kind by him. 
3a. They chose him secretary. 

b. He was chosen secretary by them. 

The above sentences marked a are active sentences; 
those marked b are passive. The predicates of the ac- 
tive sentences contain objects and objective comple- 
ments. Let us see what these become in the passive 
sentences. 

Li the passive sentences the object Washington becomes 
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the subject. The complement President still relates to 
Washington; but since Washington is now the subject, 
President is a subjective complement. Compare groups 2 
and 3 in the same way. 

From this comparison you may see that the objective 
complement of the active sentence becomes the sub- 
jective complement of the passive sentence. 

Change the sentences in Lesson 26, Sections 2 and 3, 
to the passive form. 

Section 2 

Change the following active sentences to passive ones, 
and the following passive sentences to active ones. Tell 
what complements follow the verbs in both forms. 

1. They foimd him pleasant. 

2. He was made angry by their taunts. 

3. They called the child Francis. 

4. He was appointed consul by the President. 

5. The boys elected Paul captain of the bask,et-ball team. 

6. Dorothy was chosen secretary of her club. 

7. We made the poor children happy. 

8. Messrs. French and Lang were elected our representa- 
tives in Congress. 

9. They were considered our best friends. 

10. England is called our mother coimtry. 

11. The books were made new by fresh bindings. 

12. Two boys were chosen delegates from our club. 

13. The President appointed Mr. Blaine Secretary of 
State. 

14. France was thought friendly to us. 

15. We then considered Mexico our enemy. 

Section j 

Write passive sentences containing the following verb- 
phrases followed by subjective complements: 
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(i) Are found, (2) was named, (s) were made, (4) have been 
caUed, (5) is chosen. 

Put a line under the subjective complement. 

28. The Analysis of Sentences 

The analysis of a sentence is the statement of the 
relation of the various parts of the sentence to each other. 
Two sentences are analyzed below. 

1. The pink flower smells very sweet. 

The subject of this sentence is the noun flower, which 
is modified by the adjectives the and pink. The verb 
is smells, and the predicate is completed by the subject- 
ive complement sweet. The adjective sweet is modified 
by the adverb very. 

2. Beautiful gifts have made them happy children. 

The subject of the sentence is the noun gifts, modified 
by the adjective beautiful. The verb-phrase is have made. 
The predicate is completed by the direct object them 
and the objective complement children. The noun chil- 
dren is modified by the adjective happy. 

Analyze the following sentences: 

3. That affectionate girl is a very attractive person. 

4. The place was called Fort Dearborn. 

5. I was considered happy. 

6. You have called me captain. 

7. California was then made a Mexican province. 

8. You have been a good friend. 

9. We found there a cool spring. 

10. The birds had built niany nests there. 

11. The Massachusetts Legislature elected Mr. Sumner 
senator. 
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Additional Sentences for Practice 

1. The king must be an experienced warrior. 

2. You think him humble; God accounts him proud. 

3. This is the forest primeval. — ^Longfellow. 

4. A thing of beauty is a joy forever. — Keats. 

5. Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 

6. They found the language a barbarous jargon. 

7. Love is sunshine; hate is shadow. — ^Longfellow. 

8. His dislike for books was hearty and uncompromising. 

9. There was there a great company. 

10. The shower has left the myrtles and the violet bank 
fresh. 

11. Still grew my bosom then. — ^Longfellow. 

12. Far off against the horizon flashes the level line of the 
Mediterranean. — Story. 

13. I will not call you cowards. 

14. The temptation had proved irresistible. 

15. Good manners make beauty superfluous and ugly. 

16. God breathed into him the breath of life. 

17. James was declared a mortal and bloody enemy. 

18. Their tempers are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation. — ^Irving. 

19. Now I have found him. Thou art he. 

20. Make thy castles high and fair. 

21. Maud forgot her briar-torn gown 

And her graceful ankles, bare and brown. — ^Whittier. 

22. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics. 

23. The noblest mind the best contentment has. — Spenser. 

24. Men called the steamboat ** Fulton's Folly." 

25. You have proved yourself the bravest of the brave. 

26. Time makes the worst enemies friends. 

27. Man became a living soul. 

28. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

29. Here the Madonna has a tabernacle of fresh laurel 
leaves. 

30. The last of all the bards was he. — Scott. 
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31. Some days must be dark and dreary. — ^Longfellow. 

32. Sweet are the uses of adversity. — Shakespeare. 

33. A merciless oppressor hast thou been. 

34. A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. — Scott. 

35. It was the schooner Hesperus, and the captain had 
taken his little daughter with him. 

36. Stone walls do not a prison make. 

37. A bent twig makes a crooked tree. 

38. He was the idol of the younger part of the company. 

39. The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display. 

40. Macaulay is learned, vivacious, and elegant; Sidney 
Smith is vigorous and witty. 

41. The moimtain called the squirrel a "prig." 

42. The freshening sea made swimming a terror. 

43. All men are created equal. 

44. Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell. — Byron. 

45. The gushing flood the tartans dyed. — Scott. 

46. Be a hero in the strife. — ^Longfellow. 

29. Review 

Find in this paragraph all the constructions that you 
have studied. Change some of the active sentences 
to passive forms. 

We have been reading a beautiful poem by Longfellow. 
It is called Evangeline. The heroine is a French maiden of 
Acadia, who lived about one himdred and fifty years ago, 
when the French colonies were at war with the Enghsh 
colonies. English soldiers were sent to remove the Acadians 
from their homes. Evangeline's father died before the re- 
moval, and was buried on the sea-shore. In the excitement 
of the embarkation, Evangeline became separated from her 
betrothed husband, Gabriel. A large part of the poem tells 
of her efforts to find him. She was near him once on the 
river; and in her search she even foimd the home of his 
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father, but Gabriel was not there. At last in despair she be- 
came a Sister of Charity. One day she recognized, in a poor 
sick man in a hospital, the lover of her youth. The story is 
very sweet and pathetic. I enjoyed the music of the verse, 
and the frequent comparisons suggested to me many beauti- 
ful thoughts. 



in 



THE INFLECTION OF NOUNS 

30. Number 

Section i 

la. The book lay on the table. 

b. Four books lay on the tables. 

2a. One boy made a home-run. 

b. Two boys made home-nms. 

3a. A bird built a nest in our apple-tree. 

b. Three birds built nests in our apple-trees. 

4a. A horse fell on the icy street. 

6. Two horses fell on the icy streets. 

If you compare these groups of sentences, you will 
observe that the noims in the sentences marked a desig- 
nate one single person or object; those in the sentences 
marked b designate more than one. Nouns that desig- 
nate one person or thing are in the singular number; 
those that designate more than one are in the plural 

NUMBER. 

Observe now the difference in form between the singu- 
lar and the plural nouns in these sentences. The plural 
nouns show their number in writing by their final -5. 
In speaking, we make the plural of some nouns by adding 
-5 (books) y of some by adding the sound -z (boys), and 
of some by adding the syllable pronounced -ez (horses). 
These are our commonest ways of forming the plural. 

Occasionally the last sound of the noun is changed 
before the plural ending (or inflection) is added. 

49 
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5a. We have but one life. 

b. Cats are said to have nine lives, 
6a. A leaf blew across the walk. 

b. Leaves blew into the road. 

DEFINITIONS. Number is the property of nouns that shows 
whether they designate one or more than one. 

A noun is in the singular number when it designates one person 
or object. 

A noun is in the plural number when it designates more than one 
person or object 

Section 2 

Put into a sentence the plural form of each of these 
nouns: 

(i) Dog, (2) pen, (3) house, (4) pici/ure, (5) desk, (6) pencil, 
(7) ^^^> (8) curtain, (9) bed, (10) bookcase, (11) letter, (12) pa- 
P^j (13) bcLsket, (14) tree, (15) box, (16) loaf, (17) knife, 
(18) calf, (19) wife, (20) shdf, (21) pipe. 

How did you form each of these plurals? In which 
is the final -s pronounced like z? In which do you pro- 
nounce the final syllable -ez? 

Section j 

Put into a sentence the singular form of each of these 
nouns: 

(i) Plants, (2) doors, (3) windows, (4) flowers, (5) roses, 
(6) leaves, (7) blossoms, (8) roofs, (9) cases, (10) photographs, 
(11) vases, (12) /flw/>5, (13) cars, (14) /roc^^, (15) passengers. 

Section 4 

la. They drove an ox, 
b. They bought two oxen. 
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From these sentences you will see that the noun ox 
makes its plural with the ending -en. Put the plural 
of child into a sentence, and tell what the plural ending 
is. 

2a, A man ran by the house. 
b. Two men ran out of the house. 

The noun man does not put on an ending to make 
its plural, but changes the vowel in the middle of the 
word. Other words of this class are footy toothy goose, 
mouse, womun. Put the plural of each of these nouns 
into a sentence. 

3a. The himter shot a deer, 
b. The himter saw three deer. 

The noun deer does not show its number by its form. 
Make sentences containing the singular and the plural 
of sheep. 

4a. The brothers resembled each other. 
b. They were brethren in the society. 

Here is a noun that has two plural forms. The first 
is made in the usual way, by adding -s (-z). This form 
means "sons of the same parents." The second form 
is made by changing the vowel of the first syllable (as 
foot and tooth do) and by adding -en (as ox does). This 
form once meant what brothers does now (as in the Bib- 
lical story of Joseph and his brethen), but now means 
"associates in the same club or fraternal organization.'' 
Put each form into a sentence. 

Section 5 

Compound nouns (those made up of two or more 
words) form their plurals in several ways. Some inflect 
the first part, some the last part, and some both parts. 
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1. I have two sister s-iip-law, 

2. The bookcases are empty. 

3. They keep two men-servants. 

Put into sentences the plurals of these nouns: 

(i) Teacup, (2) commander-in-ckief, (3) man-of-war, 
(4) blackbird, (5) Englishman, (6) Frenchman, (7) mouthfid, 
(8) brother-in-law. 

If you are in doubt about any of these forms, perhaps 
the dictionary will help you. 

Letters, figures, and words, regarded as mere words 
and signs, are pluralized by adding -s. 

4. Mind your p^s and q^s. 

5. Dot your i^s and cross your fs. 

6. He never writes out his and^s. 

7. You do not make your fs very well. 

8. Your X's and V's look alike. 

Section 6 

Some few nouns, from the nature of their meaning, 
are not used in the plural. Among these are names of 
qualities and of states of mind {charity, patience, anger) ; 
names of studies {botany, arithmetic)', names of forces 
{gravitation) ; names of metals and other materials {iron, 
coal). With special meanings, however, some nouns of 
this sort are used in the plural. 

la. Iron is heavy. 

b. The irons are very cold. 
2a. Glass is very brittle. 

b. My glasses are broken. 
3a. Bronze is manufactured here, 

^, Sron^ are expensive, 
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Put the plural fonns of botany and arithmetic into sen- 
tences. What do the words mean now? 
Some nouns have plural forms only. 

4. The tongs have been lost. 

5. The scissors need sharpening. 

Compose sentences containing these nouns: 

(i) OatSy (2) beUows, (3) thanks, (4) spectacles, (5) vespers, 
(6) matins, 

A few nouns plural in form are singular in meaning. 

6. The news was good. 

7. Mathematics is my favorite study. 

Compose sentences containing these nouns: 

(i) Optics, (2) physics, (3) ethics, (4) summons, (5) molasses. 

Section 7 

The common titles are pluralized in the following 

ways: 

la. Mr. Brown is coming. 
J. The Messrs. Brown are here. 

We sometimes hear also the less formal 

c. The two Mr. Browns are coming. 
2a. Mrs. Smith is here. 
b. The two Mrs. Smiths have been here. 

We are obliged to pluralize the name because Mrs. 
(pronounced miss-iz) cannot well receive another -5. 

Note. — ^This word was originally mistress ^ which could be pluralized: 
the Mistresses Smith. Messrs. is from the French plural messieurs. 
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3a. Miss Smith is with her mother. 

b. The Misses Smith are visiting their sister. 1 

c. The two Miss Smiths are visiting their sister. 
4a. Master Smith is not in school to-day. 

b. The Masters Smith have left school. 

Write a letter in which you use, either in the address 
or in the body of the letter, all these titles. 

31. Collective Nouns 

Section i 

1. The crew were tired. 

2. The company was going away. 

3. The mob was excited. 

4. The regiment was asleep in the tents. 

The subject nouns in these sentences are singular, 
for we mean one crew, one company, one mob, one regi- 
ment. Yet these are not ordinary singular nouns, for 
each names a body or organization composed of many 
persons. While there are several men in the crew, they 
compose one organization, and crew is the name of that 
organization. These nouns are called collective nouns. 

Sometimes when we use a collective noun we are think- 
ing of the individuals that make up the organization, 
and sometimes of the organization as an entire body. 
We probably think that the men in the crew are tired, 
but that the mob as a united body was behaving in an 
excited manner. 

! 
DEFINITION. A collective noun names a body composed of | 

several individual units. 

Section 2 

Make sentences containing the following collective 
nouns: 
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(i) Flock, (2) herdy (3) regiment^ (4) congregation, (5) midti- 
tude, (6) fleet. 

Tell whether you have meant in each sentence the 
group, or the individuals of which the group is composed. 

32. The Genitive Case 

Section i 

1. Henry was playing ball. 

2. The ball struck Henry. 

3. Henry's ball is hard. 

You will observe that the noun Henry has in the last 
sentence changed its form; it has added -'5. It is still 
the same word, the name of the same boy. It has 
changed its form to show that it has changed its relation 
in the sentence. In the first sentence Henry is the sub- 
ject; in the second it is the direct object; from the third 
sentence we infer that Henry possesses a ball. This re- 
lation of possession is shown by the -^s; if you omit the 
'S you will plainly see this: Henry ball does not indicate 
possession. When a noun takes a peculiar form in order 
to show a certain relation to some other word in the 
sentence, it is said to have case. 

Nouns showing by their form the relation of possession 
are said to be in the genitive case. 

DEFINITION. The genitive case of a noun is the form that 
shows the relation of possession. 

The genitive noun is said to depend on the noun that 
names the thing possessed. 

Instead of using the genitive case, one may often em- 
ploy a phrase beginning with the preposition of. 
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4a. The bird^s nest was made of rags and sticks. 

b. The nest of the bird was cunningly made. 

5a. The bay^s father was not at home. 

6. The father of the boy was not at home. 

Section 2 

Write ten sentences each containing a genitive. Put 
two lines under the genitive, and one under the noun 
on which it depends. In any of these sentences would 
the phrase beginning with the preposition of sound bet- 
ter than the genitive? 

Section j 

The genitive of most singular nouns is made in writing 
by adding -s. In speaking we pronounce the -s as -5, 
-z, or -ez. 

1. The man^s hat. 4. The dog^s head. 

2. /flk;^'5ball. 5. hfisVsfLn, 

3. The boy^s marbles. 6. A horse^s tail. 

Plural nouns ending in -s have in the spoken language 
no genitive ending. In writing, an apostrophe usually 
follows the -5. 

7. The boys^ marbles. 9. Birds^ nests. 

8. Dogs' heads. 10. The girls' room. 

Plural nouns not ending in -s usually make their geni- 
tive ending in -'s. 

11. Children's toys. 14. The oxen's labor. 

12. Men's wages. 15. The sheep's fleeces. 

13. The women's gloves. 16. The deer's horns. 

More commonly, however, the ^/-phrase is used for 
the genitive plural of the words in examples 15 and 16. 
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17. The deer^s (singular) horns. 

18. The horns of most deer (plural). 

Nouns of one syllable ending in s usually make their 
genitive singular with -'5, pronoimced -ez. 

19. Charleses hat. 20. Burns^s poems. 

Nouns of two or more syllables ending in 5 or an 
5-sound and not accented on the last syllable add an 
apostrophe but usually take no other genitive ending, 
though they are sometines found with one. 

21. For goodness\sakel 

22. For conscience^ sake. 

23. Midas' (also Midas^s) golden touch. 

Nouns of two or more syllables, accented on the last 
syllable, and ending in the 5-sound, take the -s ending 
in the genitive singular. 

24. ZaP/ace'5 astronomy. 

Ill-sounding combinations in all these classes may be 
avoided by the use of the ij/'-phrase. 

25. A sister of Charles (instead of Charles's sister). 

Section 4 

Put the genitive singular of each of the following nouns 
into a sentence: 

(i) Mary^ (2) Jessie. (3) child, (4) lady, (5) man, (6) Albert^ 
(7) Burns, (8) girl. 

Section 5 

Use in a sentence the genitive plural of each of the 
following nouns. Would the ij/'-phrase be better than 
the genitive form for any of them? 
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(i) Horse, (2) man, (3) hat, (4) tree, (5) ckUd, (6) lady, 
(7) ^^^^> (S) flower, (9) cAair, (10) (/e^^, (11) picture, (12) 6(?:r, 
(13) mouse, 

33. The Parsing of Nouns 

To parse a word is to name the form in which it is 
used and to tell its construction in the sentence. 

Examples 

1. The stag at eve had drunk his fill. — Scott. 

Stag is a noim in the singular number and is used as 
the subject of the sentence. 

2. The stag's horn was broken. 

Stages is a noun in the singular number and the geni- 
tive case, depending on horn. 

3. The men's wages were raised. 

Men^s is a noun in the plural niunber and the genitive 
case, depending on wages, 

4. The sim set behind the hill. 

Hill is a noun in the singular number. It is used in 
a phrase after the preposition behind. 

Parse the italicized nouns in the following selection: 

Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its 

branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
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In the fisherman's cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of 

homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighboring 

ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 

forest. 

Henry W. Longfellow: Evangeline. 

Turn to the sentences for analysis in Lesson 28. Parse 
these nouns: 

(i) person, (2) Fort Dearborn, (3) captain, (4) province, 
(5) friend, (6) spring, (7) nests, (8) Mr, Sumner, (9) senator. 



IV 

PHRASES AND VARIOUS USES OF NOUNS 

AND PRONOUNS 

34. Phrases 

Note. — ^Phrases have been explained in a general way in Lesson 14. 
We now take up the kinds of phrases. 

Section i 

la. A gold ring was given me. 

b, A ring of gold was given me. 

2a. He is an honorable man. 

ft. He is a man of honor. 

$a. The books are here. 

b. The books are in this place. 

4a. The boy ran rapidly. 

b. The boy ran with speed. 

The adjective gold tells what kind of ring, and the 
phrase of gold also tells what kind of ring. The phrase of 
honor means the same as the adjective honorable. These 
phrases, which tell something about an object named by 
a noun, are adjective prepositional phrases. 

In sentence 3a here tells where the books are; the 
phrase in this place in b tells the same thing. Rapidly 
tells how the boy ran; with speed expresses the same 
part of the thought of the sentence that the adverb rap- 
idly does. These phrases, which do the work of adverbs 
in the sentence, are adverbial prepositional phrases. 

5. The room was full of smoke. 

6. The horse was tired of pulling. 

7. Jack threw the ball farther by several feet. 

60 
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Let us see what the phrases in these sentences modify. 
If the fifth sentence ended with full, we should ask, 
"Full of what?" Of smoke is to tell us what fills the 
room. The phrase therefore modifies the adjective /«//. 
Of pulling is to tell us what tires the horse; therefore 
the phrase depends on the adjective tired. By several 
feet tells us how much farther Jack threw the ball; the 
phrase must therefore depend on the adverb farther. 
These phrases, then, modify adjectives and adverbs. 
Since words that modify adjectives and adverbs are 
called adverbs, these phrases also may be called adverb- 
ial. 

DEFINITIONS. An adjective phrase does the work of an adjec- 
tive. 
An adverbial phrase does the work of an adverb. 

Section 2 

Tell what word each phrase in the following sentences 
modifies. Classify the phrases as adjective or adverbial. 

1. Washington pitched his camp at Valley Forge. 

2. A great battle was fought in that year at Germantown. 

3. The works of Longfellow were on my table. 

4. The Old Guard of Napoleon was composed of the 
bravest men among his soldiers. 

5. The field of Waterloo made an end of the conquests of 
Napoleon. 

6. The fine lines of Byron on Waterloo form a part of 
Childe Harold. 

7. The entire poem is an account of travels. 

8. That rope is longer by three inches. 

9. Trees lose their leaves in the fall. 

10. Snow lies on the tops of the hills. 

11. The birds in our maple-trees sing in the early morning. 

12. The drops of water are falling from the bare boughs of 

tb^ trees, 
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13. We saw rabbit tracks among the bushes beside the 
road. 

14. The cat watches for field-mice in the grass. 

15. The mist rises over the edges of the falls. 

16. The falls freeze in the winter. \^ 

17. We skate on the frozen surface of the river. 

18. Late in the fall the birds fly toward the south. 

19. We recognize the wild geese by the manner of their 
flying. . 

Section j 

Compose sentences containing these phrases. Are 
the phrases adjective or adverbial? 

(i) Of bluCf (2) in the house, (3) by the river, (4) at Bunker 
Hilly (5) in Boston, (6) to New York, (7) on the Hudson, 
(8) with my brother, (9) after the war, (10) in my book, (11) 
above the roof, (12) beside my chair, (13) of books, (14) by two 
miles, (15) on an excursion, 

35. The Indirect Object 

Section i 

1. They gave a picture. 

2. Alice wrote a letter. 

3. Jane made a dress. 

In these sentences the verbs are transitive and take 
the direct objects picture, letter, dress. With them com- 
pare the following: 

4. They gave me a picture. 

5. Alice wrote her sister a letter. 

6. Jane made Jessie a dress. 

A new word, a noun or pronoun, has been added to each 
sentence. We must find out what this word adds to 
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the thought. Me tells to whom the picture was given; 
sister tells to whom the letter was written; Jessie tells 
for whom the dress was made. Such a word, standing 
between the verb and the direct object to tell the person 
to or for whom something is done, is called the indi- 
rect OBJECT of the verb. 

The indirect object may name a thing. 

7. We made the book a new cover. 

DEFINITION. The indirect object names the person (or thing) 
toward whom (or which) the action expressed by the verb is directed. 

Instead of the indirect object in the sentence we may 
use a phrase, which generally stands after the object. 
The preposition of this phrase is always to or for, 

8. They gave a picture to me. 

9. Alice wrote a letter to her sister. 

10. Jane made a dress for Jessie. 

You can recognize the indirect object by using this 
phrase test. 

In passive sentences the indirect object directly follows 
the passive verb-phrase. 

11. A picture was given me. 

In many passive sentences, however, the phrase is better 
than the indirect object. 

12. A letter was written by Alice to her sister. 

13. A dress was made by Jane/ar Jessie. 

Note. — ^The indirect object is rarely found placed after the direct 
object, as in the following: 

Give it me. 
Send it them. 
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Section 2 

Find the direct and the indirect objects in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. Grant mfe still a friend. 

2. They sold her five pencils. 

3. Her friends told her the sad news. 

4. Did you give the bird fresh water? 

5. Lend me your ears. — Shakespeare. 

6. They brought him their offerings. 

7. John's father left him a fortxme. 

8. The merchant refused them credit. 

9. Will you pay my friends the money? 

10. Show me your new book. 

11. A bushel of apples was given the poor family. 

12. The bad news must be told her carefully. 

Change each of the above sentences so that it shall 
contain a phrase in place of the indirect object. 

Section j 

Change each of these sentences so that it shall con- 
tain an indirect object instead of a phrase : 

1. Bring your book to me. 

2. She sent some flowers to her sister. 

3. The birds made music for them. 

4. Our friends foxmd places for us. 

5. Jack built a kennel for his dog. 

6. Some friends gave these pictures to us. 

7. Marie made a dress for her doll. 

8. Grandmother left her house to us. 

Section 4 
Fill the following blanks with indirect objects: 
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1. Give liberty or give death! 

2. Please bring a ton of coal. 

3. The mother granted their request. 

4. John, please show your skates. 

5. Will you pay his bills? 

6. I think she told the truth. 

7. Milton's father gave a good education. 

8. Victoria's xrncle left the crown. 

9. You may send five poxmds of sugar. 

10. A beautiful watch was brought from Switzer- 
land. 

Section 5 

Compose sentences containing indirect objects after 
the following verbs and verb-phrases : 

(i) Have given, (2) was told, (3) seUs, (4) paid, (5) were 
granted, (6) bought, (7) has shown. 

Section 6 

From the sentences printed in Lesson 35, Sections 
2, 3, and 4, make a list of verbs that take indirect objects. 

36. Adverbial Nouns 

Section X 

1. We walked far. 

2. We studied long. 

3. Come now. 

4. The street is very wide. 

5. They came much sooner. 

In these sentences we recognize far, long, now as ad- 
verbs, modifying verbs and expressing distance and 
time; very as an adverb modifjdng the adjective wi4e 
and expressing degree; and much as an adverb modifying 
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the adverb sooner. Suppose, now, we wish to make our 
statement more exact; we may name the distance we 
walked, the time we studied, etc. If we name the dis- 
tance and time, we must use nouns. 

6. We walked ten miles, 

7. We studied two hours. 

8. Come this minute. 

9. The street is one hxmdred/ee/ wide. 
10. They came a week sooner. 

From these examples we may see that nouns sometimes 
modify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs directly, as ad- 
verbs do, and that in such places the nouns express ad- 
verbial notions. These noims we may call adverbial 

NOUNS. 

DEFINITION. An adverbial noun is joined without a preposition 
to a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, to express distance, time, 
measure, or some other notion usually expressed by an adverb. 

The adjective that modifies the adverbial noun is 
usually very important in expressing the thought of 
the sentence, and indeed often gives the real significance 
to the noun itself. Read sentences 6-10 once more, and 
you will see that the definite measure of distance, time, 
etc., comes very largely through the adjective that mod- 
ifies the adverbial noun. In parsing the noun, it might 
be well to say: ^^ Miles, which is modified by the adjec- 
tive ten, is an adverbial noim, telling distance; it modi- 
fies the verb walked. ^^ 

Section 2 

Fill the following blanks with adverbial nouns. The 
adverbial noun will probably be modified by one or more 
adjectives. 
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1. She is taller than I. 

2. My brother is older than I. 

3. The hiU is high. 

4. The company came sooner than we expected 

them. 

5. The book is thick. 

6. We traveled . 

7. The soldiers marched . 



8. We have walked to-day. 

9. It is raining . 

10. She is heavier than her sister. 

11. Jack threw the ball farther. 

12. We will go . 

What question does each adverbial noun answer? 
What word does each adverbial noun modify? 

Section j 

Pick out the adverbial nouns in these sentences; tell 
what they modify, and what they express in the thought 
of the sentence. 

1. They came last sunmier. 

Summer, which is modified by last, is a noun. It tells 
the time of coming; it is therefore used as an adverbial 
modifier of the verb came. 

2. Come this way. 

3. I expected my mother Tuesday. 

4. I shall remain a month. 

5. The water was rough, but we rowed a mile. 

6. That book is worth fifty cents. 

7. I went a week later. 

8. Will you come this week? 

9. That tree is fifty feet high. 

10. The river is a mile wide at its mouth. 
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11. The well is forty feet deep. 

12. My sister is an inch taller than I. 

13. We have walked ten miles this morning. 

14. Our guests came the week before. 

15. I shall start next Thursday. 

16. The birds flew south last week. 

17. He went home the other way. 

18. They will come back next summer. 

19. The book cost a dollar* 

20. A picture worth a thousand dollars was burned. 

Section 4 

Write five sentences containing adverbial nouns. 
After the adverbial noun tell in parenthesis the notion 
it expresses; thus: 

They rode forty miles (distance) in one day. 

Section 5 

Sometimes, though not often, we may use a phrase 
instead of an adverbial noun. 

Id. We went Sunday. 

h, Vfe went on Sunday. 
%a. We walked a mile. 

i. We walked /(9r a mile before we met them. 

In which of the f oUowing sentences might a phrase be 
used instead of the adverbial noun? 

3. We are going Tuesday. 

4. We are going next Tuesday. 

5. The child sat quiet five minutes. 

6. Sunday morning he walked into the house. 

7. We will wait a quarter of an hoiu:. 

8. The king will come this way. 
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9. That day he began to work. 
10. I have lived here twenty years. 

See also the sentences printed in Lesson 36, Section 3, 
above. 

37. Appositive Nouns 

Section i 

1. William, the sailor, tied the knot. 

2. They sent a petition to Edward, their king. 

3. She will try to please me, her sister. 

4. We — ^you and I — ^will call there to-morrow. 

The noun sailor stands with William in the complete 
subject of the sentence to tell more exactly who William 
was, or to make some explanation about him. So king 
explains exactly who Edward was, and Hster tells who 
the person designated by me is. The expression you 
and I explains what persons are intended by we. A 
noun or pronoun used thus to explain or point out more 
exactly what is meant by another noun or pronoun is 
called an appositive, and is said to be in apposition 
WITH the word it so explains. Sailor is an appositive of 
(or is in apposition with) William, 

DEFINITION. An appositive noun (or pronoun) is used to explain 
more exactly whom or what another noun (or pronoun) means. 

Section 2 

Find the appositives in these sentences, and tell with 
what words they are in apposition: 

1. This queen, Mary Stuart, was beheaded. 

2. The execution was made by order of her cousin. Queen. 
Elizabeth. 

3. I sent the letter to Paul, my brother. 
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4. The President, our chief executive, is traveling on the 
Pacific coast. 

5. Margaret, my oldest sister, has gone to Chicago for a 
visit with our cousin, Mary Gordon. 

Section j 
Put appositives into the following blanks: 

1. Nero, our , is black. 

2. I gave two books to Alice, my . 



3. Our native land, , is a republic. 

4. Your friend, , is going to Europe. 

5. The prize was won by Robert, my 



6. The general, , was my cousin. 

7. Mr. Brown, the , is a successful joumaKst. 

38. Vocative and Exclamatory Nouns 

Section i 

1. Child, come here. 

2. Nellie, will you bring me that book? 

3. Your work, George, is well done. 

The proper nouns in the second and third sentences 
are used to call the attention of persons whom the speaker 
is addressing. So is the common noun child in the first 
sentence. A noun of address is known as a vocative, 
from a Latin word that means "calling." 

The word child as used in the first sentence is not to 
be mistaken for the subject of come. The sentence is 
imperative, and does not need to have a subject written 
or spoken. Child merely calls the attention of the per- 
son to whom the command is addressed. A vocative 
noun is never the subject, or the object of the verb, or 
the object of a preposition. Since it never has any such 
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position in the sentence, it is often said to be absolute, 
or "cut off " in construction from the rest of the sentence. 
Another absolute construction of the noun is seen 
in these sentences: 

4. Poor boy! he was hurt in the wreck. 

5. Tom! I didn't expect that of Tom! 

6. The scoundrel! what will he do next? 

Here the absolute noun makes an exclamation. 

DEFINITIONS. A vocative noun is a. noun of address used, to 
call the attention of the person spoken to. 

An absolute noun is one independent in construction of the rest 
of the sentence, though connected with it in thought 

An exclamatory noun is an absolute noun which makes an ex- 
clamation. 

Section 2 

Write five sentences containing vocatives. 
Supply absolute nouns as exclamations in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. —  ! how cold he is! 

2. He is worn out with watching, ! 



3. ! I wish I could help you! 

4. ! he is a miser. 

5. ! he is badly wounded. 

6. ! how much we miss him! 

39. The Analysis of Sentences 

To the analysis that you used in Lesson 28 add what 
you have learned in this chapter; name the phrases and 
tell whether they are adverbial or adjective; name the 
indirect objects, the adverbial nouns, the appositives, 
the absolutes. 

I. In Shakespeare's play, Julius C(Bsar, they offered Caesar 
the crown three times. 
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The subject of the sentence is the pronoun they; the 
verb is offered. Offered is followed by the direct object 
crown, 'Bud the indirect object C(Bsar. Times, which 
is modified by the adjective three, is an adverbial noun 
telling about the repetition of the action, and therefore 
modifying the verb. The prepositional phrase in Shake- 
speare^s play is adverbial, telling where we read about 
tie offering. Julius Cwsar tells the name of the play; 
it is an appositive of the noim play. 

Analyze the following sentences: 

2. We expect our cousins from the city next week. 

3. Alice, bring me your book. 

4. John Adams, our second President, was the father of 
John Quincy Adams, our sixth President. 

5. Yellow violets grow abimdantly beside this stream. 

6. That fierce tribe of Indians, the Apaches, was re- 
moved to the Territory. 

7. Poor Jack! he lost his trunk in the fire. 

8. Last year they gave me a beautiful vase. 

9. Leonardo's masterpiece. The Last Supper, is painted 
on the wall of an old building. 

10. In 1864 the soldiers under Sherman marched to the 
sea. 

11. Splendid forests of oak were planted in England in 
early days. 

12. The club made Walter president by a unanimous vote. 

13. Do not believe your friend false on such slight evi- 
dence. 

14. In oiu: late war with Spain, England was considered 
friendly to us. 

15. William Tell called himself a champion of liberty. 

Parse the following nouns: 

(i) Shakespeare^s (No. i), (2) Alice (No. 3), (3) Apaches 
(No. 6), (4) Jack (No. 7), (5) Leonardo's (No. 9), (6) presi- 
dent (No. 12), (7) Spain (No. 14), (8) champion (No. 15). 
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Additional Sentences for Practice 

1. Maud MuUer on a summer's day 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. — Whittier. 

2. In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of 

Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr6 
Lay in a fruitful valley. — ^Longfellow. 

3. That train nms a mile a minute. 

4. I arrived one winter morning at five o'clock. 

5. I ran the same way. 

6. He giveth His beloved sleep. — Mrs. Browning. 

7. I have been twenty years in thy house. 

8. The governor granted the criminal a pardon. 

9. One mom, a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood. 

10. She told us her dream. 

11. Something wicked this way comes. — Shakespeare. 

12. I will sing you a song of a beautiful land. 

13. To the Druids, the mistletoe, an evergreen plant, 
seemed especially sacred. 

14. Every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. — ^Milton. 

15. Burr shot Hamilton, his rival, in a duel. 

16. On the first day of the session of Parliament, the book 
was laid on the table by the Earl of Sandwich. 

17. The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 

18. From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. 

19. The steed along the drawbridge flies. — Scott. 

20. Enthusiasm had made them stoics. — Macaulay. 

21. The pleasant manners of the child won her the love of 
all the strangers. 

22. They allowed him an abundance of food. 

23. They did the man great injustice. 

24. The daughter of a hundred earls. 

You are not one to be desired. — Tennyson. 
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25. Multitudes every summer visited the Great Stone 
Face. — ^Hawthorne. 

26. Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings of that 
mysterious instrument, the soul. 

27. All such knowledge should be given her. 

28. Cowards die many times before their death. 

29. They showed me an immense cave. 

30. They worked day and night 

31. She told them part of the truth. 

32. We are two travelers, Roger and I. 

33. He will not retreat an inch. 

34. They promised us their protection. 

35. By fire and cloud, across the desert sand, 

And through the parted waves, 
From their long bondage, with an outstretched hand, 
God led the Hebrew slaves. — Whittier. 

36. I mean you no harm. 

37. He gives his parents great anxiety. 

38. The snow lay several inches deep on the roof. 

39. Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell. 

40. Thou too sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! — ^Longfellow. 

41. Through all the wild October days the clash and din 
resounded in the air. 

42. Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns. — ^Bryant. 

43. With slow and noiseless footstep 
Came that messenger divine. 

44. Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the Six Hxmdred! — ^Tennyson. 

45. Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 

Of simple beauty and rustic health. — ^Whittier. 

46. Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a prostrate world. 

47. Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of Fate. 
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48. Tell all the world thy joy. 

49. My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. — Scott. 

50. She sat all last summer by the bedside of the blind 
beggar. — ^DeQuincey. 



COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 

40. SmPLE AND Compound Sentences 

Section 1 

1. Mary came to visit me. 

2. Her sister Mildred came with her. 

We long ago learned that these statements are called 
sentences, and that each sentence contains a subject and 
a predicate. To-day we notice further that each of 
these sentences expresses but one thought. The one 
thing said about Mary is that she came to visit me. The 
only thing predicated of Mildred is that she came with 
Mary. Such sentences, expressing a single thought, are 
said to be simple. 

It is possible to join these two simple sentences into 
one sentence that shall contain the two thoughts. 

3. Mary came to visit me, and her sister Mildred came 
with her. 

We have then one sentence consisting of two parts, or 

CLAUSES. 

Clauses of this sort, expressing thoughts that might 
have been expressed in separate sentences, are said to 
be independent; and a sentence containing two inde- 
pendent clauses is compound. 

DEFINITIONS. A simple sentence is the expression of one 
thought by means of a single subject and a single predicate. 

76 
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A ckuse is a group of words forming part of a sentence, and con- 
taining a subject and a predicate. 

An independent clause is one which forms a complete sentence 
when used by itself. 

A compound sentence contains two or more independent dauses. 

The clauses of a compound sentence are usually joined 
by some conjunction. The most common conjunctions 
employed for this purpose are and, or, nor, but, therefore, 
for. But the clauses may be written or spoken without 
the conjunction. 

4. Mary came to visit me; her sister Mildred came with 
her. 

Section 2 

Make of these compound sentences as many simple 
sentences as you can: 

1. Washington was a great soldier and Hamilton was an 
excellent statesman. 

2. I called again, but still no answer came. 

3. The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

And at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

4. The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old; 
His withered cheek and tresses grey 
Seem'd to have known a better day. — Scott. 

5. The day is done, and darkness falls from the wing of 
night. 

6. He whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill. 

7. This army is larger, but the enemy is better trained. 

' 8. The house looked dilapidated; windows were broken, 
shutters were gone, and doors were off their hinges. 

9. The sun came out hot, the warm showers fell, and the 
next week the trees were full of leaves and the ground was 
covered with blossoms. 
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lo. Goethe is the greatest German dramatist, and Shake- 
speare is the greatest English dramatist. 

Section 3 

Make into compound sentences these groups of simple 
sentences; for rules of punctuation see Appendix D. 

la. Mabel went to school. 

b. Paul remained at home. 
2a. Alice broke her doll. 

b. Ellen bought her a new one. 
3a. I went to visit my grandmother. 

b. My brother Fred went with me. 
4a. He bought some apples. 

b. His sister bought some oranges. 

c. Their father gave them some bananas. 

d. They had a feast. 
5a. Bells were ringing. 

b. Horns were blowing. 

c. The boys were giving the school yell. 
6a. The rain came down in torrents. 

b. The winds blew and beat upon the old house. 

c. The house fell. 

d. The loss was a serious one. 



41. The Compound Subject 

Section i 

1. Martha likes to read Little Women. 

2. Jane likes to read Little Women. 

We have learned that these two simple sentences may 
be joined into one compound sentence: 

3. Martha likes to read Little Women, and Jane likes to 
read Little Women. 
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This compound sentence is perfectly correct, but there 
are in it many more words than we need to express our 
thought. We might better combine the two sentences, 
as follows: 

4. Martha and Jane like to read LitUe Women, 

This time we have not made a compound sentence, 
because our new sentence does not consist of two separate 
clauses. It contains one verb, like, which has two sub- 
jects, Martha and Jane. The sentence is simple; the 
subject only is compoimd. 

The parts of the compound subject are here joined 
by the conjunction and. When the compound subject 
contains three or more words, the conjunction is often 
used between the last two only. 

5. Martha, Jane, Clara, and Ruth enjoy Little Women. 

Section 2 

Write sentences containing as compound subjects 
these groups of words: 

1. Books, pencils. 6. Birds, bees. 

2. Jack, Tom, Will. 7. Roses, lilies, carnations. 

3. Windows, doors. 8. Fires, floods, storms. 

4. Elms, oaks, pines. 9. Carriages, cars, wagons. 

5. Pictures, maps. 10. Work, play, sleep. 

Section 3 

The following sentences contain compound subjects. 
Expand each sentence into two or more simple sentences, 
and then xmite the simple sentences into one compound 
sentence. 

I. Spain and France are European countries. 
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Simple J Spain is a European country. 



Sentences 



France is a European country. 



Compound f Spain is a European country and France is a 



Sentence 



European country. 



2. Books, papers, and pens lay on the desk. 

3. Tables and chairs were standing in the room. 

4. Horses, camels, and donkeys were seen on the streets 
of Cairo. 

5. Kind friends and relatives helped us in our trouble. 

6. Ruined temples and palaces are found in those ancient 
cities. 

7. Work and play were enjoyed by the children. 

8. Time and tide wait for no man. 

It is not always possible to divide the compound sub- 
ject as above : 

9. Books, papers, and pens covered the desk. 
10. Tables and chairs filled the room. 

42. The Compound Predicate 

Section i 

1. John plays football. 

2. John studies Latin. 

3. John plays football and John studies Latin. 

The two simple sentences i and 2 may be combined 
into a compound sentence 3; but it is unnecessary to 
repeat the boy's name. We might better say: 

4. John plays football and studies Latin. 

In this simple sentence we have two predicates for one 
subject — a compound predicate. The two parts of 
the predicate are joined by the conjunction and. When 
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the sentence contains a compound predicate of more 
than two parts the conjunction usually appears between 
the last two only. 

5. I study, practice, read, or draw every day. 

Section 2 

Write sentences containing for compound predicates 
the following sets of words: 

1. Run, jump. 4. Looked, saw, enjoyed. 

2. Study, learn. 5. Came, saw, conquered. 

3. Seek, find. 6. Reach, touch, feel. 

Section j 

The following sentences contain compound predicates. 
Make each sentence into two or more simple sentences; 
then combine the simple sentences into compound sen- 
tences, as in Lesson 41, Section 3. 

1. I went home and found my mother ill. 

2. We came to see you and foimd you away. 

3. The carpenter worked a year and built an excellent 
house. 

4. They started early and walked three miles before 
breakfast. 

5. Hannibal crossed the Alps and entered Italy. 

6. Napoleon entered Belgium, fought the battle of Water- 
loo, and was defeated. 

7. Washington crossed the Delaware, surprised the enemy, 
and defeated them in battle. 

43. Compound Subjects and Compound Predicates 

Sentences may contain both compound subjects and 
compoimd predicates. Analyze the following sentences: 
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1. Robert and .George read and play games every evening. 

2. Gettysburg and Antietam were two great battles of the 
Civil War, and were victories for the North. 

In the following sentences find the subjects and predi- 
cates: 

3. Leaves and papers blow and fly about the room. 

4. Those shrubs and plants bud and bloom in the spring. 

5. Rain and snow fell in the mountains, and produced 
great floods. 

6. Houses and bams were damaged and destroyed in the 
great storm. 

7. Men, women, and children were injured and killed. 

8. Birds and bees fluttered about the garden and gathered 
honey from the flowers. 

9. Richard and his brother went out hunting yesterday 
but did not get any game. 

10. My mother and my sister visited our school yesterday 
and heard our language class recite. 

11. Ludwig and his brother came yesterday but left early 
this morning. 

12. John and Charles Norton will go to Chicago to- 
morrow, but will return soon. 

44. The Compound Object 
A transitive verb may have a compound object. 

1. The boys are playing marbles and ball, 

2. The chfldrefn study arithmetic and grammar. 

Write sentences containing these sets of words used 
as compound objects: 

1. Music, drawing. 4. Rip Van Winkle, The Legend 

of Sleepy Hollow, 

2. French, German. 5. Evangeline, The Lady of the 

Lake, 

3. Houses, churches, 6. Desks, tables, chairs, black- 

other buildings, boards. 
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45. Compound PmtASES 
A preposition may be followed by a compound object. 

1. We spent the winter in Paris and Rome. 

2. The streets are covered with snow and ice. 

. Instead of using one preposition with two objects, 
we may use a series of phrases connected by conjunc- 
tions. 

3. Great fairs were held in Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis. 

4. Great fairs were held in Chicago, in Buffalo, and in SL 
Louis. 

In these sentences find the objects of the prepositions: 

5. The boys amused themselves with baseball and tennis. 

6. We have had wars with England, Mexico, and Spain. 

7. We spent the simimer in England and Scotland. 

8. The friends of Elizabeth and Paul are also my friends. 

9. The leaves of the oak, the elm, the maple, and the 
hickory are deciduous. 

In the following sentences, change the series of phrases 
to single phrases with compound objects after the prepo- 
sitions; and change the phrases with compound objects 
to series (see sentences 3 and 4 above) : 

10. The works of Shakespeare and Milton are the pride of 
English literature. 

11. Great battles were fought in 1776, 1778, and 1781. 

12. Important ruins were foimd in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and Peru. 

13. Those fish live in lakes, in rivers, and in the ocean. 

14. I found magnificent pictures in Florence, in Venice, 
and in Rome. 

15. Orations of Patrick Henry, of Webster, and of Wendell 
Phillips were given in our society. 
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46. Co-ordinate CoNjuNcnoNS 

Section I 

Conjunctions used to join claifses of the same rank 
and kind (that is, co-ordinate clauses), and parts of 
compound subjects, predicates, objects, and phrases are 
called co-ordinate conjunctions. 

DEFINITION. Co-ordinate conjunctions join sentence elements 
of the same rank. 

Find the co-ordinate conjunctions in the sentences 
in Lessons 40-45. 
Tell what these conjimctions join. 

Section 2 

Find the co-ordinkte conjunctions in the following 
sentences and tell what they join. If any of the sentences 
are compound or have compound parts, speak of this 
fact. 

Longfellow and Lowell were American poets. They lived 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and taught in Harvard Col- 
lege. Lowell's home was called "Elmwood" because of the 
beautiful grove about it. It is near Moimt Auburn Ceme- 
tery and stands back a little distance from the Charles River. 
Longfellow lived in a fine old mansion, and the park between 
his home and the Charles River is called "Longfellow Park" 
after him. Lowell wrote much humorous poetry, but Long- 
fellow's work is all of a serious character. My brother and I 
have been reading Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal and Long- 
fellow's Hiawaihay and we like them both very much. Rob 
thinks he should Uke to be a knight and to wear glittering 
armor. Lowell was at one time our minister to England, but 
Longfellow (Jevoted hi§ whole life to teaching and writing. 
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47. Adverbial Clauses of Time, Place, Manner, Cause 

Section i 

We have learned (Lesson 40J that some sentences 
consist of two or more independent clauses, and are 
called compound sentences. There are other sentences 
containing more than one clause, and therefore not sim- 
ple, in which the clauses are not co-ordinate, that is, of 
equal rank. 

1. The Norman Conquest began when WiUiam invaded 
England. 

2. Freedom exists where people are intelligeni. 

3. I did this work as you do it. 

4. I came because you invited me. 

In each of these sentences the second clause, which 
is printed in italics, does not make an independent state- 
ment; it tells something about the main clause. It can- 
not stand by itself, for it does not make complete sense; 
it is therefore called a dependent clause. In the first 
sentence the dependent clause tells the time at which 
the Norman Conquest began; in the second sentence, 
the dependent clause tells the place where freedom ex- 
ists; in the third sentence, the dependent clause tells 
in what manner 1 did the work; in the fourth, the de- 
pendent clause tells the cause of my coming. These 
dependent clauses are all put into the sentences, not 
to make some statement of independent importance, 
but to tell some circumstance about the main clause 
of the sentence. 

Dependent clauses may modify various parts of the 
independent clause. The four dependent clauses above, 
telling when, where, how, and why something was done, 
do the duty of adverbs, and are therefore adverbial 

CLAUSES. 
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Dependent adverbial clauses are joined to the clauses 
they modify by subordinate conjunctions. Whetif 
wherCy aSy because are subordinate conjunctions. The 
meaning of the subordinate conjunction shows what ad- 
verbial notion (time, place, etc.) its clause is intended to 
express. 

Section 2 

Find the dependent clauses in these sentences, and 
tell whether each expresses limey plcu:e, manner y or cause. 
Name the subordinate conjunction. 

1. Wherever you find that family, you find ambitious 
men. 

2. When the call came, they were ready. 

3. I did as you told me. 

4. I went because you sent me. 

5. Come when you have finished your work. 

6. I shall buy that book, since you recommend it. 

7. When a prisoner first leaves his cell, he cannot bear 
the light of day. — Macauley. 

8. When we take a long breath, the chest expands con- 
siderably. 

9. The boat had touched this silver strand 
Just as the hunter left his stand. — Scott. 

10. While you were here I was very happy. 

11. It must have been lost, as I can't find it. 

12. Since you were here, I have done a great deal of work. 

13. I worked as you told me to. 

14. Where the snow falls, there is freedom. 

15. He was a soldier of fortune and had fought wherever 
the Roman eagles flew. — Motley. 

16. As one lamp lighteth another nor grows less. 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

17. I came because you called me. 

18. I found the books after I had hunted a long time. 

19. I looked where you told me to. 
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20. I looked until I was tired. 

21. When July comes, we shall go to the sea-shore. 

22. I looked while you were waiting. 

23. They have come since you were here. 

24. We went away after you came. 

25. We were coming when you started away. 

Section j 

Compose sentences containing clauses introduced by 
the subordinate conjunctions that you have discovered 
in the two sections above. 

48. Adverbial Clauses op Purpose, Condition, 

Concession 

Section i 

Subordinate clauses may indicate other notions be- 
sides time, place, manner, and cause. 

1. He died thai we might live. 

2. I have come that I might see your friend. 

3. We will go if we are invited, 

4. The birds will come if we throw out crumbs. 

5. We will go to the picnic although it does rain. 

6. They expected us, though we had declined the invitaiion. 

In sentences i and 2, the dependent clauses tell the 
purpose of the dying and the coming mentioned in the 
main clauses. In sentences 3 and 4, the dependent 
clauses tell the conditions under which "we will go" and 
under which "the birds wiU come"; it is not affirmed 
that these things will occur unless these conditions 
exist. In sentences 5 and 6, the main clauses tell us 
that some events will take place in spite of the facts 
mentioned in the dependent clauses; the dependent 
clauses state concessions. 
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These are therefore known as clauses of purpose, 
CONDITION, and concession. 

Section 2 

In the following sentences, find the clauses of purpose, 
condition, and concession, and tell what subordinate 
conjunctions join them to the main clauses. 

1. I came that I might see you. 

2. I will come if you ask me. 

3. I came though you did not ask me. 

4. I was urgently invited to attend if I could. 

5. We may go if it is pleasant. 

6. We shall come even though it rains. 

7. The birds sing early, if the morning is pleasant. 

8. My brother has grown very tall, though he is still 
young. 

9. On Saturday we went to the woods that we might 
study the early flowers. 

10. He will give you permission if you ask him. 

11. Though the day was bitterly cold, we took our usual 
walk. 

12. Though the war pipes ceased, the echoes continued 
some moments. 

13. If you wish, I will call for you. 

14. The house was built that we might have a home of our 
own. 

15. The birds will not come to us, though we throw out 
crumbs for them every day. 

16. If you make a bird-house, they will come. 

17. We made several, that our trees might attract the 
wrens. 

18. We built them that the birds might have perfect 
shelter. 

19. I saw you yesterday, though you were two blocks 
away. 

20. I should have spoken to you if I had met you. 
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21. I hurried that I might speak to you. 

22. I spoke pleasantly, although I was somewhat angry. 

23. We went to the woods that we might gather flowers. 

24. We found some arbutus, though the season was late 
for it. 

25. You will find arbutus there, if you himt carefully. 

49. Adverbial Clauses of Degree and Comparison 

Section i 

1. My sister is as tall as I am. 

2. Their flag is as large as that is. 

3. Her picture is as pretty as yours. 

From the first of these sentences we understand that 
"my sister" and "I" both possess a quality of tallness, 
and possess it in an equal degree. From the other sen- 
tences we learn that the largeness of "their flag" is equal 
to the largeness of "that"; and that the preUiness of 
"her picture" is of the same degree as the preUiness of 
"yours." Such sentences as these contain clauses that 
tell us that two persons or objects compared possess 
some quality in an equal degree. The subordinate 
clauses are clauses of degree (or comparison) ex- 
pressing EQUALITY. 

4. She is taller than I am. 

5. This flag is larger than that is. 

6. Her picture is prettier than that. 

In these sentences also we have clauses of comparison. 
This time we do not say that two persons or objects 
possess an equal degree of tallness, largeness, or preUiness, 
but that one has more of the quality than the other. 
These sentences contain, therefore, clauses of degree 
(or comparison) expressing inequality. 
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Let us look at the forms of these clauses. The clauses 
expressing equality begin with as, and there is an adverb 
as in the main clause before the adjective describing 
the quality of which the sentence speaks. The clauses 
expressing inequality begin with than. You will notice 
from sentences 3 and 6 that we may omit the verb and 
adjective of the dependent clause; the adjective is omit- 
ted from the dependent clause in all six of the sentences, 
and this omission is usual when the same adjective is 
intended for both independent and dependent clauses. 

7. She is as tall as I am [tall]. 
But the adjectives may be different. 

8. They were as good as they were happy. 

Instead of adjectives such sentences may contain ad- 
verbs, as some of the later examples will show. 

Section 2 

Find the clauses of degree and tell whether they ex- 
press equality or inequality. What words must be sup- 
plied to make the clauses complete? 

1. They are as happy as we are. 

2. My friend is older than I am. 

3. The birds are as hungry as they can be. 

4. My brother is taller than I. 

5. He is much stronger than I. 

6. He is as strong as our cousin Rob. 

7. My knife is as dull as a hoe. 

8. To-day is pleasanter than yesterday was. 

9. This hat is newer than that. 

10. These flowers are as fresh as mine. 

11. The old man's hair is as white as snow. 

12. This book is more expensive than that. 
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13. Your ring is brighter than mine. 

14. My sister is as tall as you. 
25. He is as quick as a squirrel. 

Section 3 

Fill the followiug blanks with clauses of comparison, 
and explain what they mean: 

I. He is as quick . 



2. The oak is older . 

3. The swallow is swifter  — 

4. This pencil is as sharp — >■ — 

5. You are kinder • — . 

6. This ribbon is as bright — ^ 

7. This bird sings as sweetly — 
3. This bird sings more sweetjy 
9. She speaks more clearly 

10. Jack can nm as rapidly 



SO. The Classification of Sentences 

Classify the sentences, the clauses, and the conjunc- 
tions in the following paragraph: 

We spend our summers off the north shore of Massachu- 
setts. Our cottage is located where the waves cannot reach 
it even when they are very high, but on windy days they 
come near it. One day I had an adventure, and it came near 
being a serious one. About noon I started for a sail^ though 
the wind had been blowing in the morning, and the weather 
was still threatening. Before I had gone far, a regular squall 
struck me, and I was driven in towards some very dangerous 
rocks. I did not lose my pr^ence of mind, and I managed to 
take in my sails. I fully expected to be dashed to pieces on 
the ro<^. After I had been tossed about in this way for 
some time, the wind went down, and I was able to get home. 
When I reached the cottage, I found my mother nearly wild 
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with anxiety. She had watched for me until she had given 
up hope of my return. She does not wish to go there again 
next year, because she is afraid of the water. If I can per- 
suade her to go, I shall promise not to go out on stormy days. 



51. Adjective Clauses 

Section i 

1. A gold ring was found. 

2. A ring of gold was foimd. 

3. A ring that was made of gold was found. 

You have learned that gold in sentence i is an adjec- 
tive, and that of gold in sentence 2 is an adjective phrase. 
In sentence 3 that was made of gold is a clause expressing 
the same notion. It is an adjective clause. It modi- 
fies the noun ring, 

DEFINITION. An adjective clause is one that depends on and 
modifies a noun or pronoun. 

Section 2 

The italicized adjectives in the following sentences 
may be expanded into clauses: 

1. A brilliant gem was purchased. 

2. The courageous soldier was rewarded. 

3. Some valuable mines were discovered. 

4. "A soft answer tumeth away wrath." 

5. My kind friends helped me to gain an excellent position. 

6. The words of the wise are like golden apples in silver 
pictures. 

7. My generous brother brought me a litHe watch from 
Switzerland. 

8. The past summer has brought me a pleasant friendship. 
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Section J 

In the following sentences condense the adjective 
clauses into adjective phrases or adjective words: 

1. A day which was pleasant was spent on the beach. 

2. A book that is valuable was lost. 

3. The flowers that are fresh are on the porch. 

4. Words that have been spoken cannot be recalled. 

5. A house that is high was built on that lot last year. 

6. I was expected to accomplish some task that was im- 
possible. 

7. We saw some trees that were gray with moss. 

8. I gave an excuse that was satisfactory. 

9. Some birds that could sing were in a cage. 

10. In the tree that has lost its leaves there are three 
nests. 

11. I do not wish to do work that is not necessary. 

12. I like the book that is new. 

13. I don^t like days that are rainy. 

14. Do you enjoy weather that is cold? 

15. I cannot And the book that is old. 

Section 4 

1. The fire which the boys had built endangered the house. 

2. The book that I bought was torn. 

3. The man, who is blind, was injured in the street. 

4. The man whom you helped is ill again. 

5. The child whose hand was cut is better. 

In each of these sentences find the independent clause 
and the adjective clause. The adjective clauses are in- 
troduced by which, that, who, whom, whose. Which 
means the fire, that means the hook, who means the man, 
whom means the m^n, and whose means the child^s. 
Since these words stand for nouns, designating persons 
and objects without naming them^ they must be pro- 
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nouns. Each of these pronouns has some work to do in 
the adjective clause. Which is the direct object of had 
built; that is the direct object of bought; who is the sub- 
ject of is; whom is the object of helped; whose is a pos- 
sessive, or genitive, depending on hand. Besides doing 
a pronoun's work in the adjective clause, these words 
stand at the beginning of their clauses and connect them 
to the nouns on which the clauses depend. Since they 
relate back to the nouns for which they stand, they are 
called RELATIVE PRONOUNS. The nouns to which they 
refer or are related are their antecedents; the word is 
from the Latin,and means ''going before*" 

DEFINITIONS. A retetive pronotm connects ftn adjective cUrase 
to the noun (or pronoun) on which the dauae depends. 

The noun or pronoun to which the relative pronoun relates is its 
antecedent 

Find the relative pronouns and their antecedents 
in Section 3. Tell how each relative pronoun is used in 
its adjective clause. 

You will notice that a relative pronoun, no matter what 
its construction may be, stands at or near the beginning 
of the adjective clause, close to its antecedent. 

Section 5 

The relative pronoun that as the obj^t of a verb or 
a preposition is often omitted. 

la. The man you saw was hurt. 

b. The man that you saw was hurt. 
2a. The book I told you of is lost. 

b. The book that I told you of is lost. 

In sentence i& that is the direct object of the verb saw^ 
and its antecedent is tnan; in sentence 2& that follows the 
preposition (?/, and its antecedent is book. Sentences ict 
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and la are just as clear without the relative; but we need 
to put it in when we explain the connection of the ad- 
jective clause to its antecedent. 

Put the relative that into each of the following sen- 
tences. What is its antecedent? What is its construc- 
tion? 

3. The flowers he found were violets. 

4. The birds you heard were not robins. 

5. I forgot to buy some things I needed. 

6. The book he sold was a poor copy. 

7. The paper I told you of was burned. 

8. The pictures you read about are in Paris. 

9. The carriage you came in is ready to go back. 

10. Names you like are common in France. 

11. The pencils you bought are not very good. 

12. The words you spoke are true. 

13. The table you wrote on is an old one. 

14. The soldier I saw had lost an arm. 

f 

Section 6 

la. The place in which this occurred is now deserted. 

b. The place where this occurred is now deserted. 
2a. The time cU which we were expected had passed. 

b. The time when we were expected had passed. 

In sentence la you readily recognize which as a rela- 
tive pronoim joining the adjective clause to its antecedent 
plcu:e. The same clause occurs in 16; but there it is 
joined to the word on which the clause depends by the 
subordinate conjunction where. We are certain that 
the clause is still an adjective clause because it is in the 
sentence to tell us what place is meant, and plcu:e is a 
noun. In sentence 2a the adjective clause is joined to 
time by the relative pronoim which; in 26 it is joined by 
the subordinate conjimction when. 
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In these sentences find the adjective clauses, the nouns 
on which they depend, and the subordinate conjunctions 
that join the clauses to the noims: 

3. The place where we are standing is historic ground. 

4. The critical time in our history was the period when 
we had no established government. 

5. We could not find the place where you told us to meet 
you. 

6. We went at the time when you told us to go. 

7. We walked to the cathedral where the relics are kept. 

8. At noon we reached the castle whither we were going. 

9. I know a bank where the wild thyme grows. 

10. I cannot tell the reason why I did that. 

11. We soon reached the place whence they had come. 

12. Jack came at the moment when his mother called him. 

13. We left our books at the place where we bought them. 

14. The children soon reached the place whither they had 
been sent. 

15. They came at the instant when they were called. 

Section 7 

Change the sentences in the last section so that the 
adjective clauses shall be connected by relative pronouns 
instead of by subordinate conjunctions. Tell the con- 
struction of the relative; tell also its antecedent. Do 
any of the sentences sound better with the relatives? 
Do any sound better with the subordinate conjunction? 

Section 8 

In these sentences find the adjective clauses, and tell 
how each is joined to the noun on which it depends: 

1. The man whom you met is my brother. 

2. I found the place where the squirrel had hidden his 
nuts. 
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3. They were in an oak-tree that stands on our lawn. 

4. The tree, which was injured in a storm, is very old. 

5. It was planted at the time when my grandfather 
settled here. 

6. The house that stands here now is not the one that he 
built. 

7. It stands on the very spot where he built the old house. 

8. It is in the midst of the grove that crowns the sloping 
lawn. 

9. The trees are full of birds and squirrels, for which we 
put out food every day. 

10. They gather at the porch at the time when we usually 
come out with our hands full of crumbs and nuts. 

11. They remember the places where we are accustomed 
to throw the food. 

12. A few of them, which know us very well, will eat from 
our hands. 

Section g 

I a. The man that you saw is my brother:. 
h. That man, whom you saw also yesterday, is an old 
friend of ours. 

2a. I gave away the book that I bought. 
h, I gave away my new book, which I bought only yester- 
day. 

3. That dog, which is black, is mine. 

These five sentences contain adjective clauses, but 
the relation of the clause to the noun on which it depends 
is not the same in all of the examples. 

In sentences \a and 2a the clauses tell what particu- 
lar man^ and what particular hook. We are not speaking 
of the man across the street, nor of the tall man. nor of the 
black-eyed man, but of the man you saw. The clause 
serves to distinguish this man from all other men in the 
world; it restricts the application in this sentence of the 
noun man to one particular person, and is therefore 
called a restrictive adjective clause. 
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Sentence ib tells us that "that man is an old friend," 
and adds, moreover, that *^you saw him yesterday.'' 
From sentence 3 we learn that "the dog is mine," and 
he is described as a "black dog." Such clauses as these, 
which add something to the thought or describe the 
object named, by the noun, are called descriptive ad- 
jective CLAUSES. 

DEFINITIONS. The restrictive clause limits the application of 
its antecedent by telling which one of a class is meant. 

The descriptive clause adds to the sentence another notion about 
its antecedent, often a notion of descriptive force. 

The descriptive clause is not as closely related to its 
antecedent as the restrictive clause, because it is not 
necessary in telling what particular person or object is 
meant by the antecedent noun or pronoun. The de- 
scriptive clause is usually set off from the. rest of the 
sentence by commas; the restrictive clause is not. Often, 
though by no means always, writers feel that the closer 
relation is better expressed by the relative that and the 
less close relation by who or which. 

Section 10 

Classify as restrictive or descriptive the adjective 
clauses in the sections above. 

52. Noun Clauses 

Section i 

la. This fact | has been proved. 

b. That he is honest | has been proved. 

2a. Some I will learn these facts. 

b. Whoever wishes | may learn these facts. 



3a. Scientists believe 
b. Scientists believe 



this theory. 

that the earth is round. 
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In sentence la the subject of has been proved is this 
fact. In b the fact is stated in the clause /Aa^ he is honest; 
and this clause, taking the place of the noun fact, is the 
subject of has been proved in b. Such a clause, because 
it occupies some position in the sentence usually iilled 
by a noun or pronoun, may be called a noun clause. 

In sentence 26 the noun clause whoever wishes is the 
subject of may learn. In sentence 36 the noun clause 
that the earth is round is the object of believe, 

DEFINITION. A noun clause, or substantive clause, has in the 
sentence the construction of a noun or pronoun. 

In sentences ib and 36 the noun clauses are introduced 
by the subordinate conjunction that. In sentence 26 the 
clause is introduced by the pronoun whoever, used as the 
subject of the verb wishes. Such a pronoun, meaning 
"anyone," is called an indefinite pronoun. Another 
sentence containing an indefinite pronoun is Shakespeare's 

4. Who steals my purse steals trash. 

Examples have already been given of noun clauses 
used as subjects and as objects. They are found also 
as subjective complements (see Lesson 20), 

5. The hope of Columbus was thai Isabella woidd give him 
money. 

They are also appositives of nouns (see Lesson 37). 

6. The hope that Isabella would give him money led Colum- 
bus to the court of Spain. 

They also follow prepositions: 

7. Have they no sense of why they sing? 

This last noun clause is introduced by the adverb why. 
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Section 2 

How are the noun clauses in the following sentences 
used, and how is each noun clause introduced? 

1. I know where you are going. 

2. That Napoleon was a great general cannot be denied. 

3. The truth is that he was a selfish man. 

4. The thought that he was wrong never occurred to him. 

5. He had no knowledge of what made him weak. 

6. The English believed that he could be conquered. 

7. Their belief was what gave them victory. 

8. Men must believe this — that they can succeed in what 
they undertake. 

9. The measure of your strength is what you can do. 

10. They do not believe in what we were talking about. 

11. What we have been talking about is very interesting 
to me. 

12. I do not know why you have told me this. 

13. I know that you speak the truth. 

14. Columbus discovered that the earth is round. 

15. Have you any theory about why boys enjoy such dan- 
gerous games? 

16. The measure of what you can do is your strength. 

17. Isabella decided that she would help Columbus. 

18. Isabella came to the decision that she would help 
Columbus. 

19. That she would help Columbus was the decision of 
Queen Isabella. 

20. I do not know how long I shall stay. 

53. Indirect Discourse 

Section i 

la, Margaret said, "Alice's hat is pretty." 

b. She then asked, "Do you like mine?" 

2a. Margaret said that Alice's hat was pretty. 

b. She then asked if I liked hers. 
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In the sentences of group i, the noun clauses repeat 
exactly the words used by another. Such exact, or ^^ di- 
rect," quotations, either declarations or questions, make 

DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

In the noun clauses of the sentences of group 2 we 
have expressed the same thoughts, but not in the exact 
words of the speaker. Such ^* indirect" quotations of 
declarations or questions make indirect discourse. 

Section 2 
Change the following sentences to indirect discourse: 

1. He remarked, "Those men live in sad poverty." 

2. "We ought not to neglect them," I replied. 

3. "What can we do to make them happier?" he asked. 

4. "We might take some of the children to the Park," I 
suggested. 

5. "That's just the thing!" he exclaimed, with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Section j 

Change the following indirect discourse to direct dis- 
course: 

1. I said that I was going to mount photographs. 

2. She said that she would help me this morning. 

3. I declared that my work was not hard. 

4. She insisted that she would come. 

5. I replied that I should be glad to have her company. 

54. A Review of Clauses 

You have already learned (Lesson 40) that sentences 
consisting of one independent clause are called simple, 
and that sentences containing two or more independent 
clauses are compound. 

You have studied also three kinds of dependent clauses : 
those used as adverbs, those used as q^ectives, and those 
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used as nouns. Most of the sentences in Lessons 47-53 
consist of one independent and one or more dependent 
clauses. To such sentences we give the name complex. 

DEFINITION. A complex sentence contains one independent 
and one or more dependent clauses. 

Some compound sentences contain subordinate clauses. 
Such are often called compound-complex sentences. 

Classify the sentences in the following paragraph as 
simple, compound, or complex. Tell what kind of clause 
each dependent clause is, and how it is joined to the 
clause on which it depends. If it is a noun clause, tell 
what word introduces it into the sentence. 

One summer I made a trip to England and Scotland with 
my oldest brother, who is a college man. As he had staidied 
literature and history, he was able to explain to me several 
interesting places that we visited. I enjoyed seeing the 
homes of the poet Robert Burns at Ayr and at Dumfries, in 
Scotland. I never realized how poor he was imtil I saw the 
house in which he was born. The house is built of a material 
like plaster, and the roof is of thatch. Two houses in Dum- 
fries were inhabited by Burns. One is near the bank of the 
River Nith, which the poet mentions often in his works. The 
other house is in a narrow, crooked street. This is the house 
in which he died, and it is marked by a tablet on the wall. 
Burns has fine monuments in Ayr, in Dumfries, and in 
Edinburgh; for the Scotch people are very proud of their 
famous poet. 

55. The Analysis of Compound and Complex 

Sentences 

Section i 

Each clause of a sentence may be analyzed as the 
simple sentence has been (Lesson 39). But first the 
relation of the clauses should be explained. 
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1. The birds sang sweetiy and the whole grove was full of 
harmony and perfume. 

This is a compound sentence. The first clause is 
The birds sang sweetly; the second clause is the whole 
grove . . . perfume; the two clauses are joined by the 
co-ordinate conjunction and. Of the first clause the 
subject is birds, modified by the adjective the; sang is 
the predicate verb, and it is modified by the adverb 
sweetly. The subject of the second clause is grove, modi- 
fied by the adjectives the and whole. The copula is was 
and the predicate adjective is full, modified by the ad- 
verbial phrase of harmony and perfume. 

2. If the rains are too heavy, we cannot go. 

This is a complex sentence. We cannot go is the main 
clause, and If . . . heavy is a subordinate clause of con- 
dition. The subordinate conjunction is if. The subject 
of the main clause is we; the verb-phrase is cannot go. Of 
the subordinate clause the subject is rains, modified by 
the adjective the; the copula is are and the predicate ad- 
jective is heavy, modified by the adverb too. 

3. The man whom you saw was my father, and he wa? 
going to town on business. 

This is a compound-complex sentence. The two inde- 
pendent clauses are The man was my father and he . . . 
on business; they are joined by the co-ordinate conjunc- 
tion and. The adjective clause is whom you saw, which 
depends on man, and is joined to it by the relative 
pronoun whom. The subject of the first independent 
clause is man, modified by the; the copula is was, and 
the predicate noun h father, modified by the pronoun my. 
The subject of the second independent clause is he; the 
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predicate is the verb-phrase was going, modified by the 
phrases to town and on business. The subject of the ad- 
jective clause is you; the verb is saw; and the object 
is whom, 

4. Jack ran from the room and hid in some place where I 
could not find him. 

This is a complex sentence. Of the main clause Jack 
is the subject. The predicate is compound, containing 
the two verbs ran and hid. Ran is modified by the ad- 
verbial phrase from the room. Hid is modified by the 
adverbial phrase telling where, in some place; the clause 
where 7 . . . him is an adjective clause depending on 
place, and joined to it by the subordinate conjunction 
where. The subject of this clause is I; the verb-phrase 
is could find, modified by the adverb not; the object is him. 

Section 2 
Analyze the following sentences: 

1. This volume of letters, which I have recently pur- 
chased, is very interesting and contains many of Stevenson's 
bright notes. 

2. We have been sitting for our pictures, and they are 
very good. 

3. Our society, which is the largest in the school, is a 
debating society, but we have many good times at the meet- 
ings. 

4. Our question last week was, "Should the rules of the 
school be made by the pupils or by the teachers? " 

5. We decided that the rules should be made by the pupils, 
but that advice should be asked of the teachers. 

6. The boys debated last week and the girls listened with 
pleasure, though the question was one about athletics. 

7. Next week I shall debate on the question, "Is a year 
of travel in Europe more profitable than a year in college?" 
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8. My opponent has the choice of sides and has left me 
the affirmative, which I prefer. 

9. I cannot trust him, for he is hasty in his judgments. 

10. Till you came, I thought you would disappoint us. 

11. After my work is finished, I can drive with you. 

12. Before I go, I must finish my work. 

13. You may take me where we can see the flowers that 
are blooming in the park. 

14. We found the lost muff as we were coming in. 

15. It was the face of a man who ruled himself. 

16. I will remain till you send for me. 

17. When you send for me, I will come. 

18. Since the rainy weather has come, the grass has grown 
fast. 

19. Before you go I will read you this letter. 

20. While you are here, I will help you. 

21. Before we had reached shelter, the rain came down in 
torrents. 

22. I cannot believe that we have been gone so long. 

Section j 

Analyze the sentences in this paragraph: 

Robert Bums had a great tenderness for all created things. 
One day he saw a woimded hare, which some hunter had shot 
but had not killed, and he was much vexed by the careless- 
ness and cruelty of the hunter. Another time, when Burns 
was working in the field, a mouse ran out before the plow. 
The man that was working with Bums would have killed 
the little creature, but Bums would not permit this. He 
wrote a tender little poem. To a Mouse, in which he expresses 
his regret for the destruction of the mouse's nest. At the end 
of the poem Bums says that he is troubled by anxiety about 
the future, and the mouse is not. At another time, the poet 
plowed up a mountain daisy by accident, and he wrote a 
beautiful poem about his sympathy for the flower. Perhaps 
the suffering of other creatures seemed real to Burns because 
he had so much sorrow and trouble in his own life. 
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Additional Sentences for Practice 

1. Every failure has a lesson if we will learn it. 

2. Whenever that look appeared in her wild, bright, 
deeply black eyes, it invested them with a strange remote- 
ness and intangibility. — Hawthorne. 

3. I tell you that which ye yourselves do know. — Shake- 
speare. 

4. The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beat no more. — ^Tennyson. 

5. He who would search for pearls must dive below. — 
Dryden. 

6. The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. — Shake- 
speare. 

7. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. — Shake- 
speare. 

8. Whatever is, is right. — Pope. 

9. Call her, king of France, but she will not hear thee. — 
DeQuincey. 

10. Fight on, thou brave true heart, and falter not through 
dark fortune and through bright. — Carlyle. 

11. They apprehended that he might have been carried off 
by gypsies. 

12. The dew was falling fast; the stars began to blink; 

I heard a voice; it cried, "Drink, pretty creature, 
drink . ' ' — Wordsworth. 

13. Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn. — 
Goldsmith. 

14. We cannot perceive that the study of grammar makes 
the smallest difference in the speech of people who have 
always lived in good society. 

15. ,The living should live, though the dead be dead. 

16. I must pause till it come back to me. — Shakespeare. 

17. If we wait, and if we work while we wait, we shall not 
lose our reward. 
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18. Speak clearly if you speak at all; 
Carve every word before you let it fall. 

19. Nothing can be great which is not right. 

20. No one who has once heartily and wholly laughed can 
be altogether and irreclaimably depraved. 

21. When they came to countries where the inhabitants 
were cowardly, they took possession of the land. 

22. We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs, of steel. — Long- 
fellow. 

23. When duty whispers low, "Thou must," 
The youth replies, "Lean." — Emerson. 

24. Recollect that trifles make perfecdon, and that per- 
fection is no trifle. 

25. They never pardon who have done the wrong.  

26. In the morning I arose with the lark, and at n^ht I 
slept where sunset overtook me. — Longfellow. 

27. The Puritan prostrated himself in the dust before his 
Maker; but he set his foot on the neck of his king.— Ma- 

CAULAV. 

28. If I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 

29. No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden 
of it for another. — Dickens. 

30. We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell. — 
Lowell. 

31. "It is the man that I spoke to you about," said Mr. 
Pickwick. — Dickens. 

32. The fool speaks all his mind, but the wise man re- 
serves something for hereafter. 

33. Build thee more stately mansions, my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll. — Holmes. 

34. Where the bee sucks, there suck I. — Shakespeare. 

35. Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but thi' kisses 
an enemy are deceitful. 

36. It a damsel had the least smattering of literature, 
was regarded as a prodigy. — Macaulay. 
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37. When the fit was on him, I did mark how he did shake. 
— Shakespeare. 

38. Wisely and well said the Eastern bard: 
"Fear is easy, but love is hard." 

3Q. Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

40. The very insects, as they sipped the dew that gemmed 
the tender grass of the meadows, joined in the joyous bridal 
song. 

41. Who gives .himself with his alms feeds three: 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.— Lowell. 

42. Unheard, because our ears are dull. 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim. 
He walks our earth, the Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to him. 

43. What is so rare as a day in June? — ^Lowell. 

44. We look before and after . 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. — Shelley. 

45. The Romans were wakened by the cackling of some 
geese that they had saved because that bird is sacred to 
Juno. 

46. Blessed is he who has found his work. 

47. Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 

48. The snow had begun in the gloaming. 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. — ^Lowell. 

49. No man is ever affected by Hamlet or Lear as a little 
girl is affected by the story of poor Red Ridinghood. — Ma- 

CAULAY. 

50. The conquered race became as barbarous as the con- 
querors were. 



i 
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51. O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

52. The embattled portal arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. — Scott. 

53. They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

54. Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. — 

XVORDSWORTH. 

55. The man that hath no music in himself . . . 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. — Shakespeare. 

56. Freely we serve because we freely love. 

57. Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 

58. Nature and books belong to the eyes that see them. — 
Emerson. 

59. A man is the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom 
and good abide. — Emerson. 

60. The insect I am now describing lived three years. — 
Goldsmith, 

61. • Speak as you think, be what you are, pay your debts 
of all kinds. — Emerson. 

62. I came that Marco might not come. 

63. Whatever is fated, that will take place. — Emerson. 

64. They will go to Sunday school through storms their 
brothers are afraid of. — ^Holmes. 

65. "Here he is now,'' cried those who stood near. — 
Hawthorne. 

66. Sin has a great many tools, but a lie is a handle which 
fits them all. 

67. I am one of those who believe that the real will never 
find an irremovable basis till it rests on the ideal. — Lowell. 

68. The wind bloweth where it listeth. 

69. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! — 

WOODWORTH. 
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70. And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. — Macaulay. 

71. His company became very agreeable to the brave old 
gentleman, whose favorite pupil he was. — ^Thackeray. 

72. Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound 
together. — Goethe. 

73. He who hesitates is lost. 

74. We lose what is certain while we seek what is uncer- 
tain. — Riley. 

75. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. — 
Shakespeare. 

76. When honor dies, the man Is dead. 

77. They made a bargain that they would never forsake 
each other. 

78. God made the country and man made the town. — 

COWPER. 

79. No man has learned anything rightly until he knows 
that every day is Doomsday. — Emerson. 

80. He who, in an enlightened and literary society, would 
be a great poet, must first become a little child. — Macaulay. 

81. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. — Gray. 

82. Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these: "It might have been." — 
Whittier. 

83. He had a fever when he was in Spain. — Shakespeare. 

84. Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise. 

85. It has been said that "common souls pay with what 
they do, nobler souls with what they are." — Emerson. 

86. Has a man gained anything who has received a hun- 
dred favors and rendered none? — Emerson. 

87. As heroes think, so thought the Bruce. 

88. Every virtue is more fair when it appears in a beautiful 
person. — Virgil. 
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8g. Any coward can fight a battle when he is sure of win- 
ning; but give me the man who fights when be is sure of 
losing. 

90. I wonder when Englishmen will learn these hospitable 
graces. — Stevenson. 

91. A ruler who appoints any man to an office when there 
is in bis dominion another man better qualified for it, sins 
against God and against the State,— The Koran. 

92. When he was come up to Christian, he beheld lum 
with a disdainful countenance. — Bun van. 

93. Weak-wing'd is song, 

Nor aims at that clear-ether'd height 

Whither the brave deed climbs for light. — Lowell. 

94. Who shall decide when doctors disagree?— Pope. 

95. No success is worthy the name unless it is won by 
honest industry and a brave breasting of the waves of 
fortune . — Huxley. 

96. The men whom men respect, the women whom women 
approve, are the men and women who have blessed their 
species. — Paeton . 

97. It beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the town 
where it is kept is lighter than vanity. — Bun^an. 

98. What in me is dark, 

Illumine; what is low, raise and support , 
That I may . . . justify the ways of God to men.^ 
Milton. 

99. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream, — Longfellow. 
100, As we were the first that came into the liouse, so we 
were the last that went out of it. — Addison. 

loi. Now came still evening on, and twilight f^ay 

Had in her sober livery all things clad.— iMilton. 

102, Life is real, life is earnest. 
And the grave is not its goal.— Longfkli.OW 

103, Men must work and women must werfi. 
Though storms be hidden and waters deep. — KimgS 

IXY. 
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104. Woodman, spare that tree; 
Touch not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. — Morris. 

105. They follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey 
a power which they hate; we serve a monarch whom we 
love — a God whom we adore. — Sheridan. 

106. So work the honey-bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. — Shake- 
speare. 

107. The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 
Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out forever. — Sterne. 

108. Knowledge expands the mind, exalts the faculties, 
refines the taste of pleasure, and opens innumerable sources 
of intellectual enjoyment. — ^Hall. 

109. He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. — Coleridge. 
no. Each thought on the woman who loved him the 

best. — KiNGSLEY. 

111. A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring! — Pope. 

112. Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. — 
Milton. 

113. At the sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my 
waist. — ^Hawthorne. 

114. When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 

She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. — Drake. 

115. "Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. — Longfellow. 



CLASSES AND INFLECTIONS OF PRONOUNS 



1, / bought a new book. 

2, You bought a good book. 

3, He bought an.old book. 

These three sentences differ in their subject pronouns. 
When one says /, we know that he is talking about him- 
self, the speaker. When one says you, we know that 
he is talking to some person whom he designates by that 
pronoun. When one says he, we know that he is talking 
about some person whom he designates by ke. This 
change in the form of the pronoun to show whether it 
means the speaker, the one spoken to, or the one spoken 

of, is the INFLECTION OF PERSON. 

DEFINITIONS. Person is tlie infiection of  word to show 
wbethei it refers to the speaker, the person spoken to, or the person 

The pronoun that has the Inflection of person Is the personal pro- 

A pronoun is in the first person when it des^ates the speaker 
(or speakers). 

A pronoun ia in the second person when it designates the one (or 
ones) spoken to. 

A pronoun is in the third person when it designates the one (or 
ones) Bpolcen of. 

Section 2 

The following are personal pronouns. Put them into^- 
sentences, and tell the person of each. 



/ 
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(i) /, (2) he, (3) wey (4) iheyy (5) us, (6) she, (7) it, (8) you, 
(9) my, (10) M*r, (11) his, (12) ^7^, (13) your, (14) A^r, (15) me, 
(16) their, (17) Aim, (18) them, (19) (wr^, (20) wi»e. 

Refer to Lesson 30 for the definitions of singular and 
plural number; then write the above pronouns in two 
lists, one headed Singular, the other Plural, 

57. The Case Foems of the First Person 

Section X 

1. / found the book. 

2. My book was lost. 

3. The book is mine, 

4. The book pleases f»e. 

5. They gave the book to we. 

We notice first about the itaUcized pronouns that they 
are all in the first person. They designate only one in- 
dividual; hence they are in the singular number. Still 
there is a difference in form, for which we must find the 
reason. We see that thev do different work in the sen- 
tence. / stands as the subject. My and mine show 
possession. Me is the object of a verb in sentence 4, 
and of a preposition in sentence 5. 

This change of form to show that the pronoun changes 
its work in the sentence is called case inflection. Com- 
pare Lesson 32. The sentences above show that the 
personal pronoun of the first person singular has three 
cases : one for the subject, one (with two forms) to show 
possession, and one to show object constructions. 

DEFINITIONS. The nominatiye case is the form of the pronoun 
used as the subject of the sentence. 

The genitive case is the form used to show possession. 

The objective case is the form used as the object of a verb or a 
preposition. 
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/ is in the nominative case; my and mine are in the 
genitive case; me is in the objective case. 

The genitive pronoun, like the genitive noun, " depends 
upon" the noun that names the thing possessed. 

6. I soon found my books. 

My depends on the noun books. 
The genitive case may be a subjective complement: 

7. The books are mine. 

We generally use my when the noun on which the gen- 
itive depends follows, and mine when it does not. 



1. We enjoy school. 

2. Our school is pleasant. 

3. That school is (mrs. 

4. That lady teaches us. 

$. That lady teaches music to u 



Let us examine the pronouns first for person. When 
the speaker says we, our, us, he includes himself; hence 
these pronoims are of the first person. But he means 
others as well as himself — one other, at least; he desig- 
nates two individuals, and therefore the pronouns are 
of the plural number. All of these pronouns are first 
person plural. We must account for their difi'ercnce 
in form by their different work in the sentence. We is 
the subject, in the nominative case; our and ours are 
genitives; us in sentence 4 is the object of a verb, in sen- 
tence 5 the object of a preposition— is in the objective 
case. 

If we compare sentences 2 and 3, we shall see that the 
genitive our is used when the noun on which the genitive 
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depends follows it, and ours when the noun does not 
follow. 

Suppose we now arrange in a paradigm, or orderly 
list, the forms that we have studied in Lesson 57. 

THE FIRST PERSON 





Singular 


Plural 


Nominative 


I 


we 


Genitive 


my, mine 


our, ours 


Objective 


me 


us 



Section j 

Put each of the pronouns of the first person paradigm 
into a sentence. 

Tell the number, case, and construction of each of 
the first person pronouns in the following sentences: 

1. We found our friends. 

2. They gave a book to me. 

3. They gave me a book. 

4. I like your dogs. 

5. My friend is happy. 

6. Bring your troubles to us. 

7. Bring us your troubles. 

8. Did you see me yesterday? 

9. You will find us friendly, 
lo. You may take our boat. 

58. The Case Forms of the Second Person 

Section i 

1. Thou hast more than he can buy. — Whittier. 

2. Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy! — Whittier. 

3. AH those joys are thine. 

4. I love theey Barefoot Boy. 

5. Blessings on thee, little man! — Whittier. • 
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6. You are invited to the party. 

7. Your friends are also invited. 

8. This invitation is yours, 
g. They invited you. 

10. They invited your friends with you. 

From these sentences we are able to study out the 
number and case forms of our second person pronoun. 
We first observe that the singular form is seldom used 
now except in sacred literature and in poetry. Wc use 
you in speaking to one individual as well as in speaking 
to several; the last five sentences you might address to 
one friend or to several friends. Nevertheless, you and 
yours are plural forms, even when they are used in ad- 
dressing one person. 

What form of the second person singular is used as 
the subject in sentence i? What is the name of this 
case form? What genitive singular is used before the 
noun in sentence 2? What form of the genitive is used 
without a noun following in sentence 3? What form 
of the word is used as the object of the verb in sentence 
4 and of the preposition in sentence 5? What is the name 
of this case form? 

Study the plural forms from sentences 6-10 as you 
have just studied the singular forms from sentences 
i-S- 

We may now arrange in a paradigm the forms of the 
second person of the personal pronoun. 

THE SECOND PERSON 

Singular Ph 

Nominative thou you 

Genitive thy, thine your, 

Objective thee ynu 

Note. — The custom of addressing a single person as yen 

older nominative form ye) goes back as far as the Ihlrtife 
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when the English king began to speak of himself as we and his subjects 
began to use plural forms in addressing him. In the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth it had become common to use you in polite, courteous, or deferential 
address for any person, and to use thou in speaking to anyone familiarly 
or contemptuously. This difference in usage has since disappeared; but 
we retain in ordinary use the plural form only. The tkoUj thy, thinCy thee 
of the singular are used only in poetic and religious language. 

Section 2 

Put each of the second person pronouns into a sentence. 
Tell the number, case, and construction of all of the 
second person pronouns in these sentences: 

1. You will find your book on the desk. 

2. 1 will give this advice to you. 

3. I will give you this advice. 

4. Thou shalt not steal. 

5. That picture is yours. 

6. Love thou thy land. — Tennyson. 

7. For seldom have thine eyes beheld 
So glorious a sunset. 

8. My friends will call on you. 

9. I will meet you at noon. 

ID. You may meet me at the station. 

59. The Case Foems of the Third Person 

Section i 

1. Heh my brother. 

2. She is my sister. 

3. // is a good book. 

The declension of the third person pronoun is made 
more complex by the introduction of a new distinction. 
We use different forms for reference to individuals of 
the male sex, to those of the female sex, and to objects 
without sex. These pronouns are said to be of the mas- 
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CUUNE, FEMININE, and NEUTER SEX-KEFERENCE (or, 

as some say, gender). He is masculine, she is feminine, 
ii is neuter. 

Section 2 
From the following sentences we may discover the 
case forms- 

MASCULINE 
I. He is my brother, 
a. His brother is tail, 

3. The book is his. 

4. They found him at home. 

5. They ran toward him. 

EEUININE 

6. She is my sister. 

7. Her sister is agreeable. 

8. The book is hers. 

Q. The book pleased her. 
10. The book belongs to her. 



11. It is a good book. 

12. lis cover is black. 

13. They like if. 

14. They will read in it this evening. 

Wrtte in a paradigm the three case forms of each 
pronoun. Are these pronoims singular or plural? 



Section 3 
. They enjoy reading. 
. Their books are well cared for, 
, Those books are theirs. 
. Jack invited them. 
. We were invited with them. 
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This pronoun is used in speaking about two or more 
persons or things; therefore it must be of the third per- 
son and plural number. Its case forms the sentences 
show us. Pronounce the nominative form; the genitive 
forms; the objective form. Is there any distinction for 
sex-reference in the third person plural? 

If we arrange the singular and the plural forms of the 
third person pronoun in a paradigm, we shall have the 
following: 

« 

THE THIRD PERSON 







Singular 




Plural 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




Nominative 


he 


she 


it 


they 


Genitive 


his 


her, hers 


its 


their, theirs 


Objective 


him 


her 


it 


them 



Section 4 

Put each of the third person forms into a sentence. 
Tell its construction. 

60. Compound Personal Pronouns 

> 

Section i 

The compound personal pronoun is made by combining 
-self with one of the simple forms. The following table 
shows the persons of this pronoun: 



m 


Singular 


Plural 


First 


myself 


ourselves 


Second 


thyself, yourself 


yourselves 


C Masculine 
Third -{ Feminine 


himself 




herself 


themselves 


^Neuter 


itself 
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Section 2 

The compound personal pronoun is often used as a 
reflexive object (see Lesson 25). 

1. He hurt himself. 

2. They tired themselves by walking. 

Rarely the simple pronoun is also used as a reflexive 
object. 

3. I hurt me. 

The compound personal pronoun sometimes comes 
after a preposition. 

4. He sat by himself under a tree. 

5. I take the blame on myself. 

It is also used as indirect object. 

6. I bought myself some gloves. 

The compound personal pronoun is often used to em- 
phasize some nouh or pronoun. The pronoun is then 
said to be used intensively; it is in apposition with the 
noun or pronoun it emphasizes. 

7. I myself will bring it. 

8. She herself told me. 

9. Jack himself found the lost ball. 

Section j 

Put compound personal pronouns into the following 
blanks. Are the pronouns used reflexively or inten- 
sively? Tell the person, the number, and (for the third 
person singular) the sex-reference of each. 

I.I -^- will attend to this work. 

2. We found ^ — in a dangerous place. 
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3. He believes this. 

4. They visited us lately. 

5. She injured seriously. 

6. He blamed for the accident. 

7. You will hurt if you are not careful. 

8. The bear showed to us soon. 

9. He struck with his Indian clubs. 

10. He is coming to-morrow. 

11. They soon found at home. 

12. We saw far behind in the race. 

13. Jessie will bring the book. 

14. The dog was in danger of drowning after he 

had thrown into the water. 

15. The book was then lost. 

61. The Parsing of the Personal Pronoun 

Section i 

To parse the personal pronoun, one should give the 
person, number, case, and constructidn. If the pronoun 
is third person singular, one should name also the sex- 
reference. 

1. She called on me yesterday. 

She is a personal pronoun of the third person. It is 
singular, feminine, and nominative, and is used as the 
subject of the sentence. 

Me is a personal pronoun of the first person. It is 
singular and in the objective case. It is the object of 
the preposition on. 

2. My mother has been ill. 

My is a personal pronoun of the first person. It is 
singular and in the genitive case, depending on mother. 
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Section 2 
Parse the personal pronouns in this paragraph: 

Dear Sister, — 

Your letter reached me yesterday. I am glad that you are 
having so delightful a time in the country, though I am very 
lonely without you. Our mother is much better, and I hope 
she will soon be quite well again. Brother Tom brought her 
a beautiful bimch of California grapes this afternoon. They 
are the finest I have seen in the market, and we know he 
must have paid a fabulous price for them; but he won't tell 
us how much they cost. I wish I might be with you. The 
trees must be brilliant up there among the hills now. Please 
gather some of the prettiest leaves for me. I can press them 
and keep them on the wall a long time. We shall be ready 
to welcome you home next week. 

Yours affectionately, 

Helen. 

Craigenhurst, 
February twentieth. 

62. Demonstrative Pronouns 

Section i 

la. It is a good book. 

b. This is a good book. 
2a. They are good books. 

b. These are good books. 
' 3a. He is a generous man. 

b. That is a generous man. 
4a. They are generous men. 

b. Those are generous men. 

You quickly recognize the subjects of the sentences 
marked a as personal pronouns. The subjects of the b 
sentences are pronouns, too, for they are used inst^(^ 
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of nouns; but they are not personal pronouns. They 
are more emphatic than the personal pronouns, because 
they seem to point out the article or person they refer 
to. If the article or person is near us, we may point 
to it or to him with our finger as we say this or that. These 
pronouns are called demonstrative, from a Latin word 
meaning '*to point out." 

This and its plural these point out things near at hand; 
that and its plural those point out more distant objects. 

DEFINITION. The demonstratiye pronoun points out definitely 
the person or object to wliich it refers. 

Demonstratives may be adjectives as well as pronouns. 
They are adjectives when they modify nouns used with 
them to name the objects which the demonstratives 
point out. 

5. This book is good. 

6. These books are good. * 

7. That man is generous. 

8. Those men are generous. 

Section 2 

Find the demonstratives in the following sentences, 
and tell their construction. Tell also whether they are 
adjectives or pronouns, singular or plural. 

1. I will speak to that poor child. 

2. I do not believe that. 

3. Those are my new gloves. 

4. I found this by my plate on my birthday. 

5. I bought these oranges for you. 

6. We did not come for this purpose. 

7. These are my best friends. 

8. I like these colors very well. 

9. What are those men doing? 
10. Is this a story or a history? 
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Section j 

Put each demonstrative into one sentence as a pro- 
noun and into another as an adjective. 

63. iNTERROGATrSTE PrONOUNS 

Section i 

I a. Alice came here yesterday. 

b. Who came here yesterday? 
2a. You found apples in the bag. 

b. What did you find in the bag? 
3a. You like Evangeline best. 

b. Which do you like best? 

We notice that the interrogative sentences contain, 
instead of the nouns Alice ^ apples, Evangeline, the pro- 
nouns who, what, which. The questions are asked by 
these pronouns, which are, therefore, called interroga- 
tive PRONOUNS. 

DEFINITION. An interrogative pronoun is one used to ask a 
question. 

Which and what may be used as interrogative adjec- 
tives. 

4. Which book do you like best? 

5. What fruit did you find in the bag? 

Who means one person or more than one; hence it 
may be either singular or plural. It has three case forms. 

6. Who came yesterday? (Nominative.) 

7. Whose book is that? (Genitive.) 

8. Whom did you see? (Objective.) 

You will observe that the interrogative pronoun or 
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adjective stands at or very near the beginning of the 
sentence, whatever its construction may be. Tell the 
construction of each of the interrogative pronouns in 
the sentences of this section. 

Section 2 

Classify each who^ whkhy what in these sentences as 
adjective or pronoun. Tell also the construction of the 
pronouns. 

1. What books are you reading now? 

2. Who is that girl? 

3. Which friend shall you invite? 

4. Whom did you hear at the concert? 

5. What was on the programme? 

6. Whose desk is that? 

7. For what reason do you think so? 

8. Which is your favorite? 

9. On whom shall you call to-day? 

10. To whom did you give those books? 

Section 5 

Write sentences containing these interrogative words, 
and tell the construction of each interrogative. 

64. Relative Pronouns 

Section i 

Analyze the following sentences, as you analyzed 
those in Lesson 51 : 

1. That man, who is blind, was injured on the street. 

2. The man whose son was hurt is ill. 

3. The man whom you helped has returned. 
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The adjective clauses are joined to the nouns on which 
they depend by relative pronouns. 

DEFINITION. A relative pronoun is one that joins to its antece-* 
dent the clause of which it is a part. 

We had examples of who^ whichj and that as relatives 
when we studied adjective clauses (Lesson 51). These 
words have no inflectional forms for number; the case 
forms for who may be seen in the three sentences with 
which this lesson opens. Which has the genitive whose^ 
or the phrase of which, the latter being the more common 
form when we speak of objects. 

4. The house, the roof of which you may see over there, is 
a very old one. 

The forms are, then: 





MasculinCy Feminine 


Neuter 


Nominative 


who 


which 


Genitive 


whose 


whose, of which 


Objective 


whom 


which 



Who refers to persons, which to animals and objects. 
That is used for persons as well as for animals and ob- 
jects. 

Section 2 

Tell the construction of each of the relatives in these 
sentences, and name its antecedent: 

I. The boy that you called sells papers. 
" 2. The dog which you bought is valuable. 

3. The child, who was seriously injured, was taken to the 
hospital. 

4. The furniture, which is valuable, will be sold at auction. 

5. I enjoy those friends, whom I see every day. 
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Supply the relative in each of these sentences (see 
Lesson 51, Section 5): 

6. The man you called is crossing the street. 

7. The child you spoke to is very poor. 

8. The tree you speak of was blown down. 

Section j 

Put relatives into these sentences and give their con- 
struction. 

1. My house, is nearly finished, is large. 

2. The man you saw is nearly bHnd. 

3. Birds build nests on the groimd were common 

in that country. 

4. The child you spoke to was pleased. 

5. Tents, were made of the boughs of trees, were 

their only shelter. 

6. I found the flowers you left for me. 

7. They received a large insurance for their house, 

was burned. 

8. The park, in flowers now abound, last winter 

was desolate. 

9. The pictures wc liked best were most ex- 
pensive. 

10. We have bought new frames for our pictures, 

are fine photographs. 

11. We enjoy the pictures, our teacher bought in 

Paris. 

12. The blind man we saw yesterday was hurt on 

the street. 

13. His violin, with he earned his living, was broken. 

14. His grandchild, led him about, was not hurt. 

15. The doctor, came with the ambulance, carried 

him to the hospital. 

Section 4 

To parse a relative pronoun, tell its constniction in 
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Its clause, and its case form if the word has case-inflection; 
mention also its antecedent. 

1. The child to whom you sent the book was pleased. 

Whom is a relative pronoun in the objective case; it is 
the object of the preposition to. Its antecedent is child, 

2, The book that I found was badly torn. 

That is a relative pronoun, the object of the verb found. 
Its antecedent is book. 

Parse the relative pronouns in Lesson 51, Sections 
4 to 9. 

65. Indefinite Pronouns 

Section i 

1. EcLch carried a sword. 

2. Both were happy. 

3. Some have been found. 

4. Such is my opinion. 

5. They were not intended for either. 

6. None received the prize. 

These pronouns are used, like the demonstratives, 
to designate objects or persons. But while the demon- 
stratives designate some special or particular person 
or thing, these pronoims are much less exact in their 
significance. 

Compare these sentences: 

7. This will be a good subject. 

8. Any of the subjects will do. 

This points out a particular subject; any has an indefi- 
nite meaning, and is therefore called an indefinite pro- 
noun. The list of indefinites includes ally few,, several^ 
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manyy onCy each other, one another, neither, everybody, 
anybody, somebody, etc. Many of them may be used 
also as adjectives. With sentences 1-5 above compare 
the following: 

9. Each man carried a gun. 

10. Both children were happy. 

11. Some fossils have been found. 

12. Such thoughts come to me. 

13. They were not intended for either person. 

Some of the indefinite pfonoims have genitive forms: 
one^s, another^s, anybody s. None of them shows any 
difference in form for the nominative and objective cases. 

• 

Section 2 

Find the indefinites in these sentences; tell whether 
they are pronoims or adjectives, and indicate their con- 
struction in the sentence: 

1. I will send you some of my photographs. 

2. Many beggars were on the street. 

3. Either of the vases will be satisfactory. 

4. Any man can accomplish his task. 

5. All men are mortal. 

6. Some men are bom great; some achieve greatness. — 
Bacon. 

7. All of the books were badly damaged. 

8. Few have so many advantages. 

9. Many would not appreciate them. 

10. But no one would despise them. 

11. Both sisters were beautiful. 

12. We gave presents to both. 

13. Neither of the girls liked to sew. 

14. Somebody taught them to cook. 

15. Few persons enjoy being idle. 

16. One should be happy in his work. 
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17. Several occupations are less trying than this. 

18. None would go with him. 

Section 3 

Analyze these sentences, as you analyzed those in 
Lesson 52. 

1. Who steals my purse steals trash. — Shakespeare. 

2. What you say is true. 

3. I do not know which you want. 

The noun clauses are introduced by the pronouns 
whOy what, which. These pronouns are also indefinites. 
We distinguish them from the relatives partly by their 
meaning and partly by their use. Who in sentence i 
means "any person" — ^nobody in particular. It is not, 
like a relative pronoun, used to connect an adjective 
clause with its antecedent; it introduces a noim clause, 
and has no antecedent. What and which are also indefi- 
nite in meaning and introduce noun clauses. 

The other indefinites of this kind are compounds of 
who, which, and what; as whoever, whatsoever, whichever. 

The only words in this group that take any inflection 
are who and its compoimds. 

Nominative who whoever whosoever 

Genitive whose whosever whosesoever 

Objective whom whomever whomsoever 

Like many other indefinites, what and which and their 
compounds may be adjectives. 

4. What pictures I have are good. 

5. I know which pictures you enjoy most. 

6. I shall be pleased with whatever cloth you decide on. 

7. Whichever wind might blow was a favorable wind for 
our journey. 
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These indefinite pronouns and adjectives, because 
they introdiice noun clauses, always stand at the begin- 
ning of the clause, whatever their construction may be. 

Section 4 

Put the proper indefinites into these sentences, and 
tell their construction. If the indefinite has a case form, 
speak of that. 

I. does right will have his reward. 

2. Bring book you can find. 

3. I sent 1 had. 

4. I do not know you mean. 

5. Bring here you find on the table. 

6. Answer questions she asks. 

Find the indefinite pronouns in Lesson 52. Parse 
them by telling their construction, and, when the word 
is whOy the case form. 

66. The Construction of Pronoun Cases 

Section 1 

The noun shows no case inflection except the genitive, 
which, as we have seen, is the case for indicating posses- 
sion. Many pronouns, however, have different forms 
for the nominative and the objective, and these are 
sometimes confused by persons not carefully trained in 
the use of the language. The following are the rules for 
the use of the two forms in common constructions: 

A. The subject of the sentence should be in the 
nominative case. 

1. You and / are to go to the party. 

2. He and ^Ae were invited. 

3. We, not they, are the fortimate ones. 

4. We girls are goiQg to-morrow. 
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B. As subjective complement the nominative is pre- 
ferred to the objective. 

5. It is / (he, she, we, they), 

•C. The object of the verb should be in the objective 
case. 

6. They invited her and me, 

7. The messenger foimd us, 

8. He did not find them, 

9. The man addressed you and him. 

10. They invited us girls. 

11. TT/Kwt did you see? 

D. The pronoim that follows a preposition should be 
in the objective case. 

12. That lady spoke to you and me, 

13. The soldiers passed by us, 

14. We have sent gifts to them, 

15. They sent an invitation to us boys. 

16. Whom did you write to? 

E. The indirect object should be in the objective case. 

17. We sent them gifts. 

18. They gave f»€ some books. 

F. Appositives agree in case with the noims or pro- 
noims with which they are in apposition. 

19. We — Robert and / — are going to Europe next summer. 

20. They sent thanks to their friends — you and me. 

Section 2 

Put the proper pronoims into the following blanks, 
and tell the reason for your choice: 

1. Our friends met at the door. 

2. The play was quite new to . 
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3. My father sent two tickets. 

4. Have ever seen Lohengrin? 

5. would enjoy it very much. 

6. We, Louise and , went to the grand opera yester- 
day. 

7. Come to-morrow evening with — , AKce and . 

8. and go frequently. 

9. It was that went with Margaret. 

10. Her father gave tickets to and . 

II. girls like Tannhauser the best of Wagner's 

operas. 

12. It seems to boys a very serious matter. 

13. Mothe.r gave some books to my sister and . 

14. Mary and will come to-morrow. 

15. boys will organize a new baseball team this 

spring. 

16. A rich gentleman gave boys an athletic field. 

17. They, and her brother, went to the city to-day. 

18. and are going to the city to-morrow. 

19. They brought home some pictures to '• and . 

20. We, and , will choose some pictures for 

the schoolroom. 



67. The Parsing of Pronouns 
Classify and parse the pronouns in these sentences: 

1. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember the Catskill Moimtains. 

2. They are a dismembered branch of the great Appa- 
lachian family. 

3. They are clothed in blue and purple, and print their 
bold outline on the clear evening sky. 

4. At the foot of these moimtains, one discovers a little 
village, whose roofs gleam among the trees. 

5. In one of the houses lived Rip Van Winkle. 

6. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured 
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so gallantly in the days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accom- 
panied him to the siege of Fort Christina. 

7. He inherited little of the martial character of his an- 
cestors. 

8. He did not like his farm; everything about it went 
wrong. 

9. His children were as ragged and as wild as if they be- 
longed to nobody. 

10. His idleness provoked his wife, and her tongue was 
incessantly scolding. 

11. Rip's best friend was his dog Wolf, who was also hen- 
pecked; for Dame Van Winkle regarded them as com- 
panions in idleness. 

12. "Poor Wolf!" Rip would say, "thy mistress beats 
thee, but while I live thou shalt never want a friend." 

13. In the mountains one day, after a long tramp, he lay 
down and slept, they say, many years. His beard grew long 
and white, his dog died, and his gun decayed. Everyone 
thought he had perished. 

14. Rip's story was soon told. The neighbors stared when 
they heard it; some winked at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks; and the self-important man, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed 
down the comers of his mouth, and shook his head. 

15. "It is Rip Van Winkle — ^it is himself! Where have 
you been these twenty long years? " 

16. He told his story to every stranger that arrived at the 
hotel. 

17. It was the story that I have related, and everyone 
soon knew it by heart. 

18. Some doubted it; others gave it full credit. 

19. When they hear a thunderstorm, they say that Henry 
Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine-pins. 

20. This story may seem incredible to many, but I give it 
my full belief, for I know that strange things happened in our 
old Dutch settlements. 



VII 

CLASSES AND INFLECTIONS OF ADJECTIVES 

AND ADVERBS 

68. The Classes of Adjectives 

Section I 

Most adjectives serve to tell some quality of the nouns 
they modify; that is, they are descriptive adjectives. 

1. A beautiful red rose. 

2. A tally light-haired boy. 

3. A happy child. 

Others serve to point out or designate. Among these 
are the demonstratives (see Lesson 62). 

4. That book; those words; this hat; these boxes; yonder 
tower. 

The indefinites also designate, but with less exact- 
ness than the demonstratives (see Lesson 65). 

5. Each man; every child; many birds; all books; some pens. 

Some adjectives indicate number, and are called 
NUMERALS. The CARDINALS, which indicate simple num- 
ber, are: 

6. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, etc. 

The ORDINALS, which indicate order or position, are: 

7. First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, etc. 

136 
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Two words, a {an) and the, are called articles. A 
{an) means any one of the class designated by the noun, 
while the means one particular one. A is, therefore, the 
INDEFINITE ARTICLE, and the is the definite article. 
Compare these: 

8. A man passed by, holding up an apple. 

9. The man passed by. 

An like a, is an indefinite article. It is used instead of a 
when the word following begins with a vowel sound, so 
that the a would not soimd well before it. 

10. An article; an orange; an easel; an ill wind. 

11. i4 book; a house; a desk; a eulogy; a university. 

Section 2 

Classify the adjectives in the following sentences, and 
tell what they modify: 

1. This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 

the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 

the twilight. 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 

bosoms. 

2. Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep- voiced neighbor- 

ing ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the forest. 

3. Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its 

bosom. — Longfellow. 

4. "Build me straight, worthy Master! 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel." 



L.. 
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5. The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard. — ^Longfellow. 

6. From yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. — Gray. 

7. Thirty days have September, 
April, June, and November. 

8. Among the musical disciples who assembled, one even- 
ing in each week, to receive instruction in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a sub- 
stantial Dutch farmer. 

9. She was a blooming lass of fresh eighteen; plump as a 
partridge; ripe and melting and rosy-cheeked as one of her 
father's peaches; and universally famed, not merely for her 
beauty, but also for her vast expectations. 

10. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriv- 
ing, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. — ^Irving. 

11. The seventh son of a seventh son has remarkable gifts. 

12. The sea in every direction was of a deep blue color. — 
Dana. 

69. Adjectives Used as Nouns 

The usual office of an adjective is to modify a noun. 
But an adjective not infrequently takes the place of its 
noun as subject, object, etc., in the sentence. 

1. The good are the great; i. e., the good persons are the 
great persons. 

2. "The loving are the daring;" i. e., the loving men and 
women are the daring men and women, 

3. "None but the brave deserve the fair;" i. e., none but 
brave men deserve fair ladies. 

Good and loving are adjectives used without their 
nouns as subjects of their sentences. Great and daring 
are subjective complements. Brave is an adjective fol- 
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lowing the preposition bid without its noun. Fair is an 
adjective used without its noun as the object of deserve. 
The article is used before the adjective as if the noun 
were in the sentence. 

Put these adjectives into sentences without their 
nouns, and tell their constructions : 

(i) Kindy (2) paiietUy (3) generous, (4) tender, (5) joyful, 
(6) best, (7) finest, (8) loudest. 

70. The Classes of Adverbs 

Section i 

1. The horse ran /(w/. 

2. We walked wearily over the hill. 

3. They are coming soon. 

4. She started yesterday. 
S- Anne came here. 

6. He fell backward. 

7. We were greatly pleased with the music. 

8. The children appear very happy. 

9. We told why we came. 

The adverbs in sentences i and 2 tell haw, in what 
manner, and are called adverbs of manner. In sen- 
tences 3 and 4 they express time. In sentences 5 and 6 
they tell the place and the direction, and are called ad- 
verbs of place. In sentences 7 and 8 they tell how much, 
to what degree, and are therefore adverbs of degree. In 
sentence 9 the adverb expresses the notion of cause. 

We find, then, adverbs of manner, time, place, degree, 
and cause. 

Besides these, there are the negative adverb not; the 
adverbs that strengthen a statement, as surely, certainly; 
and those that speak of the statement as a likely or possi- 
ble thing, as probably; these are modal adverbs. 
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Adverbs sometimes ask the questions how^ when, 
where J and why, instead of answering them; then the ad- 
verb makes the sentence interrogative. 

10. How do you feel to-day? 

11. Where are you going? 

12. When are you coming? 

13. Why do you think so? 

Section 2 

Classify the adverbs in the following sentences, and 
tell what they modify: 

1. Jack can run very rapidly. 

2. Mary found my thimble quickly. 

3. We came here to-day. 

4. We traveled more slowly. 

5. How did you enjoy the pictures yesterday? 

6. We liked them exceedingly. 

7. When did you visit the gallery? 

8. We went early. 

9. Where did you stand to look at the large picture? 

10. We stood close to it. 

11. We liked the landscapes best. 

12. I enjoyed one of the portraits most. 

13. How long will the collection be here? 

14. It will soon be taken to Chicago. 

15. Why do they remove it? 

16. I do not believe the report. 

17. Perhaps it will soon be contradicted. 

18. Surely it will be disputed. 

71. Variety in Adverbial Modifiers 

Section i 

Sometimes a writer who wishes to express an adverbial 
notion has his choice between an adverb, a phrase, and a 
clause that in meaning are practically equivalent. 
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a. Meanwhile we were sailing down the river very rapidly. 

b. In the meantime we were sailing down the river atfiM 
speed. 

c. While this was going any we were sailing down the river 
as fast as we could. 

There is no rule as to which expression is best. The 
writer must decide in each case. He should be careful in 
every composition to exhibit some variety in his sen- 
tence structure, and to use pleasant combinations of 
words. When you are writing, compare the various 
ways of expressing your thought and choose the best. 

Section 2 

Put the following expressions into sentences on the 
model of the example above, and tell what adverbial 
notion is expressed in each group: 

1. Immediately, at once, without delay, as soon as you 
can. 

2. Always, in every case, without exception. 

3. Therefore, for this reason, since this is true. 

4. Anxiously, in great anxiety, for he was very anxious. 

5. Later, after a time, after considerable time had elapsed. 

6. Soon, in a short time, after a little time had passed. 

7. Here, in this place. 

8. There, in that place. 

9. Moreover, besides, besides all this. 

10. How, in what manner. 

11. Then, at that time, when that had taken place. 

12. Kindly, in a kindly manner, with kindness. 

72. Comparison of Adjectives 

Section i 

1. Paul is strong. 

2. Paul is stronger than Jack. 

3. Paul is the strongest boy in school. 
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All of these sentences assert that Paul has the quality 
named strength. In the first we say merely that he has 
the quaUty, without comparing the degree in which he 
possesses it with the degree in which any other person 
possesses it. In the second we say that both Paul and 
Jack have strength, and that Paul has the quality in a 
greater degree than Jack. In the third we go still fur- 
ther; we compare Paul with all the other boys in the 
school, and assert that he has the highest degree of 
strength. 

We have expressed all these things briefly in our sen- 
tences by inflecting the adjectives. The adjective in the 
sentence that says merely that Paul has strength is in 
the simplest form — strong. The adjective in the sen- 
tence that says that he has more strength than Jack is 
strong-er. The adjective in the sentence that says that 
he has the most strength of all is strong-est. These are 
the three degrees of comparison. 



DEFINITIONS. The degrees of comparison of the adjective 
indicate the extent to whidi the object named by the noun modified 
possesses the quality described by the adjective. 

The positive degree denotes mere possession of the quality, with- 
out making any comparison. 

The comparative degree denotes that the object named by the 
noun which the adjective modifies has a greater degree of the quality 
than some other object. 

The superlative degree denotes that the object named by the 
noun modified possesses the quality in the highest degree. 



The positive degree is the simplest form of the ad- 
jective: longy high, sweet. 

The comparative degree is generally formed by adding 
'Cr to the positive form: longer, higher, sweeter. 

The superlative degree is generally formed by adding 
-est to the positive: longest, highest, sweetest. 
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Section 2 

Make three columns headed Positive, Comparative, Su- 
perlative. Put the three degrees of comparison of these 
adjectives into the proper columns. Then make sen- 
tences containing five adjectives from each column. 

(i) Bright, (2) small, (3) fine, (4) thin, (5) gentle, (6) tall, 
(7) old, (8) short, (9) large, (10) light, (11) dark, (i2)new. 

Section j 

In the following sentences tell what each adjective 
modifies and what degree of comparison it is in : 

1. The largest boy in our class has been promoted. 

2. I shall take only my smallest trunk. 

3. That Uttle child has no home. 

4. He has a younger brother. 

5. My picture is longer than yours. 

6. The lines of your drawing are straighter than those of 
mine. 

7. Paul is the bravest boy on our playground. 

8. His highest ambition is to be an architect. 

9. His brother's ambition is nobler. 

10. Last night we heard some great music. 

Section 4 

Some adjectives are compared not with the inflec- 
tional endings -er and -est, but by the use of the adverbs 
mare and most before them. This method is used when 
the adjective is so long that an additional syllable would 
be awkward, or when for some reason the use of the -er 
and -est would be unpleasant in sound. 

1. The red rose is beautifid, 

2. The pink rose is more beautiful^ 

3. The white rose is fm?5/ (ea^/i/'M/ of all. 
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Compare the following adjectives: 

(i) Difficult, (2) sensitive, (3) magnificent, (4) fearfid, (5) 
monstrous, (6) joyful, (7) gracious, (8) blessed, (9) precious, 
(10) generous. 

Some adjectives may be compared in either way: 
gentle, gentler or more gentle, gentlest or ww^/ gentle. 
Compare the following: 

(i) Tender, (2) worthy, (3) unkind. 

Some adjectives use different words for their degrees 



of comparison. 






good, well 


better 


best 


bad, ill 


worse 


worst 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


UtUe 


less 


least 


much, many 


more 


most 


far 


farther, further 


farthest, furthest 


nigh, near 


nigher, nearer 


nighest, nearest, 
next 


Old has two 


ways of comparing: 




old 


older 


oldest 




elder 


eldest 



The form elder is never used before than. Elder and eldest 
frequently take the place of nouns. Compare Lesson 69. 

4. Tom is older than Wilham. 

5. Mark is the eldest of the sons. 

6. Tom is the elder of the two. 

Section 5 

Find the adjectives in the following sentences, and 
name the degree of comparison of each: 
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1. Your work is better than mine. 

2. Those pictures are the finest I have seen. 

3. I never saw fresher roses. 

4. Russia seems to me one of the farthest parts of the 
earth. 

5. To-day my friend is worse. 

6. You have our best wishes. 

7. My health has never been better. 

8. The last point in our journey was Quebec. 

9. The bird is sitting on the nearer branch. 
10. My cousins live in the next house. 

n. The last train has just gone. 

12. The first meeting cannot be held after the 20th, at the 
latest date. 

Compose sentences containing these adjectives cor- 
rectly used: 

(i) OldeTy (2) eldest, (3) elder, (4) oldest, (5) later, (6) latter, 
(7) last, (8) latest, (9) next, (10) furthest. 

73. Rules for the Comparative and Superlative 

Degrees of Comparison 

Section i 

Some descriptive adjectives cannot, from the nature of 
their meaning, be compared: 

1. A square block; a round ball. 

The term square and round, depicting exact shapes, are 
absolute. If a thing is round, no other thing can be more 
round. We say, it is true, 

2. This apple is more round than that; 

but we mean more nearly round. So we say more perfect, 
meaning W4)re nearly perfect. Some absolute terms we 
never think of using so loosely; as 
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3. A trianguhr pamper; a, cylindrkd pipe. 

It is regarded as the best usage to employ the com- 
parative degree in discussing two objects or persons, and 
the superlative in discussing more than two. 

4. The taUer of the two brothers. 

5. The quickest of the three cousins. 

Double comparatives and superlatives are not now 
regarded as good English, though Shakespeare in his 
time could say, 

6. The most unkindest cut of all. 

If we turn back to clauses of comparison expressing 
inequality (Lesson 49), we shall notice that the main 
clause always contains a comparative degree. The sen- 
tence of this kind is used for saying that one thing is 
better thatiy or stronger thatij ot finer than, another. 

Section 2 

Supply the proper form of some adjective in each of 
these sentences: 

1. My brother is than I. 

2. She is the of the two sisters. 

3. Jessie is the of the whole family. 

4. Napoleon was the general of modem times. 

5. Of the two boys I consider Walter the . 

6. I shall have a time to-night than I had last time. 

Find the comparatives in Lesson 49, Section 2. 
74. Comparison of Adverbs 

Section i 

Some adverbs can be compared. They have positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees. 
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Most adverbs are compared with more and most, 

1. Jack runs rapidly. 

2. Tom runs more rapidly. 

3. Paul runs most rapidly. 

Some adverbs are compared with -er and -est. Com- 
pare soon, hard, long, often, early; put them into sen- 
tences, and be careful that you use none of them as ad- 
jectives. 

Some adverbs make their positive, comparative, and 
superlative with two or more different words. 



badly, ill 


worse 


worst 


far 


farther 


farthest 


well 


better 


best 


late 


later 


latest, last 


much 


more 


most 


little 


less 


least 



Use one degree of each of these adverbs in a sentence. 
A few adverbs may be compared in two ways. 

4. We come oftener than we did. 

5. We come more often than we did. 

Section 2 

Find the adverbs in these sentences, and tell to what 
class each belongs. Compare those that can be com- 
pared. 

1. The river runs swiftly in the mountains but slowly on 
the plains. 

2. The boat floats quietly on the current. 

3. It will soon reach the city, whose lights show dimly 
through the fog. 

4. We must row hard wh^n w^ cpme back up-stream, 
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5. If we row into the middle of the river, we shall float 
rapidly. 

6. The recent rains have raised the water very much. 

7. The city will sometime be injured by floods. 

8. Now we must return. 

9. If we do not get back soon, we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

75. Comparison Downwards 

We have seen how adjectives and adverbs may be 
compared to show increase in the intensity of the quality 
they describe. They may be compared also to show 
decrease. This is done by putting before the word to be 
compared the adverbs less and least. 

la. This flower is beautiful. 

b. That is less beautiful. 

c. The other is least beautiful. 
2a. Jack comes often. 

b. Tom comes less often. 

c. Paul comes least often. 

Comparison downwards is not so common as the com- 
parison previously discussed. 

Compare downward the following adjectives and ad- 
verbs; put one degree of .each into a sentence: 

(i) Kindy (2) tenderly^ (3) noisy, (4) boldly, (5) gentle^ 
(6) swiftly, (7) noble, (8) anxiously. 

76. The Parsing of Adjectives and Adverbs 

Section i 
I. I found a most beautiful rose. 

Beautiful is a descriptive adjective modif)dng rose. It 
is in the superlative degree, bein^' modified by the adverb 
mqst, 
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2. I buy roses now oftener than violets. 

Of tenet is an adverb of time in the comparative degree, 
modifying buy. Now is an adverb of time, not compared. 

3. Socrates was wiser than his enemies. 

Wiser is a descriptive adjective in the comparative 
degree. In construction it is a predicate adjective. 

Section 2 

Parse the adjectives and adverbs in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. The weary children waited anxiously for the boat. 

2. The kindest friend I have is my dear mother. 

3. Here I foimd a lovely bunch of goldenrod. 

4. Why do you consider this picture better? 

5. I do not like pictures of battles very well. 

6. Which do you think most attractive of all? 

7. I like best that landscape in the comer. 

8. The water in it is greener than that of the lake. 

9. After a storm I have often seen the lake very green. 

77. An Exercise for General Review 

In the following paragraph, parse the nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs and analyze the sen- 
tences: 

My oldest brother, Tom, has just returned from Europe. 
He was there two years, and visited many famous cities. He 
says he enjoyed the art galleries most, and he brought home 
many beautiful photographs of famous pictures and statues. 
He has explained some of them to me. I like the photo- 
graphs of Greek statues because the statues are such perfect 
representations of the human figure. I like them also be- 
cause they are very simple. Tom showed me a different style 
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of picture in the work of some modern artists. The most 
beautiful in this group of Tom*s photographs is a picture of 
the Wise Men, who are adoring the infant Saviour. An angel 
stands in the middle and holds in his hands the Star of 
Bethlehem. On the left of the*angel are the three wise kings, 
who offer gifts to the Child. On the right of the angel sits the 
Blessed Virgin. She holds the Child, and Joseph stands be- 
hind her. The Virgin sits under a shed with a thatched roof. 
The foregroimd is dotted with flowers, and the background 
is a grove. Tom says that in the tapestry at Oxford from 
which this soft brown photograph was taken, the grove is of 
a wonderful green color. Some days I like best the simple, 
perfect Greek figures; and some days I like best these highly 
decorative compositions of our own century. 



VIII 



THE INFLECTION OF VERBS 



78. The Inflection of the Verb Love 
I II 



A. I. I love my country 

2. Thou lovest thy country 

3. He loves his country 

B. I. I love 

2. Thou love 

3. He love 

C. 2. Love (thou) thy land 

D. I. I loved 

2. Thou lovedst 

3. He loved 

E. I. I loved 

2. Thou loved 

3. He loved 



We love our country 
You love your country 
They love their coimtry 

We love 
You love 
They love 

Love (you) 

We loved 
You loved 
They loved 

We loved 
You loved 
They loved 



Note i. — ^Lesson 78 is for reference only. 

Note 2. — ^A rare, poetical form for I, A, 3 is loveth, 

79. The Person of Verbs 

Section i 

Let us now examine our verb inflections. Turning to 
Lesson 78, we will study first the group of forms marked 
A, column I. In the lines numbered i, 2, 3, we find differ- 

151 
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ent forms of the verb with the subjects /, thou, he. We 
have already learned that /, thou, he represent the three 
persons of the personal pronoun. The verb changes its 
form to "agree with" the person of the subject, and the 
verb has, therefore, the inflection of person. In the sen- 
tence / love, the verb is said to be in the first person; in 
Thou lovest it is in the second person ; in He loves it is in the 
third person. The second person inflection is made with 
-est, the third person inflection with -s (often pronounced 
-z or -ez). The third person subject may be he, she, it, or 
any noun in the singular number. 

She loves her mother. 

The soldier loves his country. 

If you look over the paradigm in Lesson 78, you will 
see that the third person inflectional ending is used in no 
other group besides A. The second person ending is in 
group D, line 2. The full inflection for person, then, is 
found in A, column I. 

In A, colimm II, there are no person endings. Though 
we, you, they represent the three persons of the pronoun, 
the verb does not change its form to agree with them. 
We may say, however, that the verb in We love is in the 
first person because its subject is; in You love the verb is 
in the second person, because you is; and in They love the 
verb is in the third person. But we see that there is no 
true person inflection in A, column II, since the verb 
does not change its form. 

Section 2 

Tell the person of the verb in these sentences. If 
there is any inflectional ending, mention it. 

1. I see some daisies. 

2. He finds happiness wherever he goes. 
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3. She expects her father. 

4. Thou givest them their meat in due season. 

5. I know you tell the truth. 

6. It looks like rain. 

7. My friend likes the theater. 

8. He enjoys the opera too. 

9. He believes that the orchestra plays well. 

10. Thou madest man — ^he knows not why. — ^Tennyson. 

Section j. 

Use these nouns as the subjects of sentences. Ob- 
serve the person of the verbs that follow them. 

(i) Man, (2) childy (3) hat, (4) ball, (5) street, (6) house, 
(7) fi^S^i (8) trunk, (9) window, (10) chair. 

80. The Number of Verbs 

Section i 

Turning again to the paradigm printed in Lesson 78, 
let us study across from column I to column II. You 
will observe that the subjects in I are singular, and that 
in II they are plural. Line i shows no change in the 
form of the verb, though the subject has changed from 
singular to plural. In lines 2 and 3, however, there is 
true inflection. The endings -est and -s {-z, -ez) indicate 
the singular number as well as the second and third 
persons. 

We have, then, to add number to our list of verb in- 
flections. Yet we find in the paradigm only one other 
form where number inflection appears— in D 2, Thou 
lovedst. 

Thus far we have learned to distinguish the six forms 
in A. We see that the group consists of an arrangement 
of the three persons and the two numbers of the verb, 
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and that the inflectional endings are present only in the 
second and third persons singular of the verb. In the 
other forms we are obliged to decide the person and 
number of the verb wholly by the person and number 
of the subject. 

One verb in our language — the verb most frequently 
used, be — is so peculiar that we shall have to learn a 
separate inflection for it. The forms of this verb cor- 
responding to group A are: 



I 






IT 


I. I am 






We are 


2. Thou art 






You are 


3. He is 






They are 




Section 


2 





Write sentences containing these subjects: 

(i) /, (2) they, (3) men, (4) you, (5) hooks, (6) Jack, (7) he, 
(8) hoy, (9) we, (10) it. 

Change the number of the subject, and observe what 
change, if any, takes place in the verb. 

Section j 

After /, thou, he, we, you, they, put the proper form of 
each of these verbs: 

(i) See, (2) go, (3) run, (4) try, (5) cLsk, (6) throw, (7) wish, 
8) hope, i,g)find, (10) study, (11) play. 

81. The Agreement of Subject and Verb 

Section i 

1. Will and Jack go to school. 

2. A lady and her daughter are walking on the street. 
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How many subjects has the verb in sentence i? In 
what number is each subject noun? What conjunction 
joins them? In what nimiber is the verb that makes the 
assertion about Will and Jack? Study sentence 2 in the 
same manner. These sentences show us that two singu- 
lar subjects joined by and require a plural verb. When 
the two subjects mean the same thing, however, the verb 
is often in the singular. 

3. The end and outcome is happiness. 

4. Jack or Will goes for the mail every day. 

5. A child or an animal is crying in the next house. 

What conjunction joins the two singular subjects of 
goes? Of is crying? In what number are the verbs fol- 
lowing these subjects? The rule in this case is that two 
singular subjects joined by or usually require a singular 
verb, because the assertion is made about only one of 
them. 

6. The crowd is excited. 

7. The committee brings in this report. 

8. The people are satisfied with the law. 

9. The committee are not agreed. 

You observe that the subjects of these sentences are 
collective nouns (Lesson 31). State the number of the 
verb in each sentence. A collective noun is followed 
sometimes by a singular verb, sometimes by a plural 
verb. The difference lies in the exact significance the 
speaker wishes to give the collective noun. Study sen- 
tences 6-9 again carefully, and decide in which ones the 
collective noim signifies (a) the single organization, and 
in which it signifies (6) the several persons that compose 
the organization. When the noun has meaning (a^^^ahat 
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is the number of the verb that follows it? When it has 
meaning (6), what is the number of its verb? 

A collective noun used as the subject may take either 
a singular or a plural verb. When the verb is singular, 
the group named by the noun is to be regarded as one 
body or organization. When the verb is plural, the noun 
suggests the individuals of whom (or which) the body or 
organization is composed. 

When the subject of the verb is a relative pronoun, 
the verb is governed by the antecedent in person and 
number. 

10. /, who am here, heard the remarkable statement. 

11. The bird that is singing now has been well trained. 

12. Those books, which are very useful, will bring us much 
money. 

Section 2 

Supply verbs for these subjects, and explain your 
choice of number and person: 

1. You and I Latin. 

2. The people their representatives. 

3. The whole city -•— roused by this cruelty. 

4. Birds and bees about our garden. 

5. The world a swiftly whirling ball. 

6. Marie or Anne to see us every day. 

7. The nation flowers on the soldiers' graves. 

8. The man or the woman that to us for help 

us an opportimity to do good. 



9. I, who your friend, tell you this truth. 

10. He that shall find, and to him that it 

shall be opened. 

11. You and I there. 

12. Jane or Jack all our problems. 



THE INFLECTION OF VERBS 



Section I 

Let us turn once more to our verb paradigm in Les- 
son 78. This time we will compare groups A and D. 

When we say, "I love my country," we mean now, 
to-day, at this present time. When we say, "I loved my 
country," we mean that this was true last year, yesterday, 
or at some other past time. We have indicated this differ- 
ence in time by changing the form of the verb. This in- 
flection of the verb to indicate time is called tense. The 
form love, by which we indicate present time, is the 
PRESENT TENSE of the Verb; loved, which indicates past 
time, is the past tense of the verb. 

Some persons call the past tense the preterit, from a 
Latin word meaning " gone by, past." 

Observe that the person-number endings occur in the 
second and third singular of the present, and only in the 
second singular of the past. 

DEFINITIONS. Tense is the inflection of the reib to indicate 

The present tense is the fonn of the veib which indicates tliat the 
action takes place in present time. 

The past tense is the form of the verb which indicates that the 
action took place In past time. 

Section 2 

Change all these present tenses to past tenses. Write 
the exercise, so that you may compare the forms in the 
next lesson. 



1. I like the spring flowers. 

2. I raise my hand. 

3. I wish to see you often. 

4. I wait for your letter. 
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5. The man begs at the comer. 

6. The birds hop about our window. 

7. The squirrels often chatter to us. 

8. We enjoy the society of "our dumb friends." 

9. They visit us for food. 

10. Your manner frightens them a little. 

11. They return every morning. 

12. They start for my bag of nuts. 

13. They stop at the sight of a stranger. 

14. They move again. 

15. Then they halt again. 

16. At last they rush for my nuts. 

17. They taste the hickory-nuts first. 

18. They scamper back to their nests. 

19. They use some of the nuts at once. 

20. They store away some for winter. 

83. Weak Verbs- 

We are now to discover how the past tense of some 
verbs is made. We will compare the exercise that you 
wrote in Lesson 82, Section 2, with the sentences printed 
in the book. 

In your first sentence you wrote the past liked; you 
changed Ae spelling of the present form by adding -4, 
If you pronounce the word, you will see that you add 
the sound of -L 

In your second sentence you wrote raised; you added 
-d to the spelling, and by pronouncing the word you will 
see that in speaking of past time you add the sound of -d. 

In your fourth sentence you wrote waited; you changed 
the verb to the past tense by adding -ed to the spelling 
of the present. By pronouncing the word you will see 
that when you speak the past you add -ed also in soimd. 

Make three lists, heading one -/, one -d, and one -ed. 
According to the sound added to the present to make the 
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past, classify all the verbs you wrote in Lesson 82, Sec- 
tion 2. 

Most verbs fonn their past tense by adding to the 
present stem -t, -d, or -ed. Such verbs are called weak 



DEFINITION. Weak verbs are those that fonn their past tense 
by adding -t, -d or -ed, to the present stem. 

84. Strong Verbs 

Section I 

In the last lesson we found that many verbs form their 
past tense by adding a letter or a syllable to the present 
stem. We have now to study a class of verbs that form 
their past tense in a different manner. 

Write the past tense of the verbs in these sentences: 

1. I see a new hat. 

2. I find my ball. 

3. Jack runs fast. 

4. Mary sings well. 

5. Fraidc falls down. 

6. They ride home. 

You will see that these verbs form their past not by 
adding a letter or a syllable, but by changing the vowel 
within the verb. Such verbs as these are called strong 
VERBS. These are our oldest and commonest verbs. 
Most of them were used by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
and express actions known to people in an early stage of 
civilization. 

They were perfectly regular in the early language, 
and were divided into classes. But the language ha^ 
passed through so many changes that the classes 
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become confused, and we can hardly attempt now to 
make any class separation. 

DEFINITION, strong verbs are those that make their past tense 
by chaxiging the vowel of the root 

Section 2 

Make sentences containing the past tenses of these 
verbs: 

(i) Eat^ (2) ringy (3) mg, (4) standi (5) hredk, (6) ride^ 
(7) drink, (8) tear, (9) heaty (10) drive, (11) begin, (12) hite, 
(13) hl<m, (14) jorget, (15) shake, (16) speak, (17) take, 
(18) wriAe, (19) swim, (20) sink, 

85. Weak Verbs with Special Difficulties 

Section i 

There are several weak verbs that present some irreg- 
ularity or special difficulty. For convenience we will 
group them in four classes. 

I. You will find some verbs that change the vowel in 
their past tense and also add -d or -t; you will hardly know 
whether to call them weak or strong, because you will 
think that they have the characteristics of both classes. 
But in these verbs the vowel is changed not for the pur- 
pose of making the past tense, but for other reasons that 
can be imderstood only by students of the earlier form of 
the language. The -d or -t is put on to make the verb 
past; therefore such verbs are weak. Let the occurrence 
of the -d or -t sound at the end of the past stem be yoiu: 
guide in classifying such verbs. 

Examples: sell, tell, bring, buy, catch, teach, seek. 

II. Make has the past made, and have has the past had. 
Clothe also has an old past clcui, now used but rarely. 
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These verbs have each lost a letter before they added 
the -d. They are weak verbs. 

III. Classes I and II above can be readily distin- 
guished as weak verbs, by the -4 or -( at the end of the 
past tense. Classes III and IV, now to be mentioned, 
are much more difficult. We are certain, however, that 
they are weak verbs, because the weak ending, in an 
earlier stage of the language, was clearly present. In 
class III we will put such verbs as bend, send, lend, spend, 
build, whose present ends in -d and whose past ends in -/. 

IV. Class IV is made up of those that have -the same 
ending in present and past, and shorten in the past the 
long root-vowel of the present. 

Examples are bleed, feed, lead, read, meet, light. 

For convenience of reference, Appendix B contains a 
list of strong verbs, and a list of difficult weak verbs; 
these lists should be consulted in cormection with the 
above explanations. Some of these weak verbs have 
regular forms as well as the peculiar ones. 

Section 2 

Give the past forms of the following verbs, and tell 
whether they are strong or weak: 

(i) SdX, (3) acl, (3) spin, (4) Uaw, (5) woTk, (6) kntm, 
(7) sil, (8) set, (9) lie, (10) lay, (11) hring, (12) hind, (i j) calch, 
(14) hny, (15) come, {16} run, (17) iake, {18) throw, (19) obey. 
(20) strike. 

86. Verbs Neithek Strong Nor Weak 

I. The verb do makes its past tense with a form did; 
it originally belonged to a class of verbs which is now 
practically extinct. 

H. The verb go makes its past tense with an e 
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different word — went; go cannot therefore be called either 
strong or weak. 

III. Our peculiar verb be also makes its past tense 
with a different word. Its past conjugation is: 

Singular Plural 

1 was We were 

Thou wert (wast) You were 

He was They were 

Note. — For the complete conjugation of be see Appendix B. 

IV. Of another group of verbs some were originally 
strong and some were weak, but they are now spelled 
alike and pronounced alike in present and past. There 
is no especial advantage now, therefore, in putting them 
into either class. The list includes the following verbs: 
bursty cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, knit, let, put, quit, rid, saty 
shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, sweat, thrust, wet, whet. 
A few of these verbs have also a weak past ending in -ed: 
knitted, quitted, shredded, sweated, wetted, whetted. 

87. Mood 

la. Thou lovest thy land. 
b. Love thou thy land. — ^Tennyson. 
' 2a. She loves me. 

b. She'll not tell me if she love me. — ^Tennyson. 

We are now to study the manner in which the action 
of the verb love is expressed in these four sentences. 

In la the loving is asserted as a declaration of fact 
about .the person represented by the subject thou. In 
lb love expresses a command. 

In 2a the loving is again asserted as a declaration of 
fact about the person represented by the subject she. 
In 2& love does not make a declaration; here Tennyson 
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expresses his uncertainty as to whether or not the little 
girl, "airy, fairy Lilian," loves him. 

We see, then, that the thought of the verb may be 
expressed in three manners: as a declaration of fact (la, 
2a); as a command (ift); as a suggestion of something 
uncertain (26). These three manners of expressing the 
idea are known as the three moods of the verb, the word 
mood being derived from a Latin word meaning "man- 
ner." Thus mood here means "manner of thinking, 
frame of mind, state of feeling/' and refers to the atti- 
tude of the speaker or writer toward his predication, 
showing whether he regards it as belonging to the realm 
of the real or actual, to that of the merely supposed or 
conceived, or to that of the commanded. 

DEFINITIONS. The mood of the verb is its inflection to show 
the manner of expressing action, being, or condition. 

A verb is in the indicative mood when it makes an assertion of 
fact, or of something assumed to be fact, or asks a question con- 
cerning fact 

A verb is in the subjunctive mood when it expresses a doubtful 
possibility, or something merely supposed, suggested, or desired. 

A verb is in the imperative mood when it expresses a command. 

Note. — ^The older form of the word was modey which is still heard 
occasionally. Becoming confused in form and sense with another word 
moody of native English origin, our grammatical term was changed to 
mood, 

88. The Subjunctive Mood 

We will now study the forms, or inflections, peculiar 
to the subjunctive mood. 

1. She loves me. 

2. She'll not tell me if she love me. — ^Tennyson. 

In sentence i the verb is in the indicative mood; in 
sentence 2 it is in the subjunctive mood. The two verbs 
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are not of the same form, the indicative loves having the 
inflectional ending -s. The difference in form cannot 
indicate person or number (for the subject of both verbs 
is she), or tense (for both verbs are in the present tense). 
The difference of form must therefore depend on the 
difference in mood, the only difference in meaning be- 
tween the two verbs. If you will turn to the paradigm 
in Lesson 78, you will see that the subjunctive present (B) 
has no endings to show the second and the third person 
singular, and that the subjunctive past (E) also has no 
person-number ending. 

Compare now the indicative and subjunctive forms — 
A with B, D with E. The third person singular present, 
which we have been stud)dng in lave, loves, is the only 
place (except the almost unused second person singular) 
where the two moods show a difference in form. We are 
seldom able, therefore, to distinguish the subjunctive, — 
so seldom that we have lost, in great measure, our power 
to use it at all. Probably most of us would have used the 
indicative (loves) where Tennyson carefully and correctly 
expressed his uncertainty by the subjunctive (love). 

The verb be is the only one that is much used now in 
the subjunctive, and its present is not very common. 
Its forms follow: 





PRESENT TENSE 




I be 




We be 


Thou be 




You be 


Hebe 


PAST TENSE 


They be 


I were 




We were 


Thou were 




You were 


He were 




They were 
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89. The Uses of the Subjunctive Mood 

The following are the most important uses of the sub- 
junctive at the present time. Make indicative sentences 
with the same subject and verb, and note the difference 
in the form of the verb. 

I. The subjunctive expresses a wish or a prayer. 

1. God bless you! 

2. Would that you were here. 

3. The Lord watch between me and thee. 

4. GoA forbid! 

5. Long live the King! 

II. In the first person plural the subjunctive expresses 
an exhortation. 

6. Be we bold. 

But we more commonly use for this purpose the verb let 
in the imperative mood. 

7. Let us be bold. 

III. In conditional and concessive clauses the sub- 
junctive expresses something supposed, but doubtful or 
not true. 

8. If he were my brother, I should help him. 
"He" is not my brother; I am merely supposing it. 

9. Be it ever so hiunble. 

There's no place like home. — Pa\ne. 

Though one's home be as humble as it can possibly be, 
this is still true. One's home, however, may actually be 
not a hmnble home at all, but a very grand one. In this 
sentence it is merely imagined to be humble; whichever 
it be, it is the best of places. 
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10. The dog acts as if he were tired. 

11. Were you sure, you could recite quickly. 

One of the peculiarities of this use is that the past sub- 
junctive refers to present time, as in sentences 8, lo, 
and II. 

90. The Imperative Mood 

Section i 

Let us turn once more to our verb paradigm in Les- 
son 78, and notice the forms of our three moods. A, B, 
and C are all present tenses: A is the indicative, B the 
subjunctive, and C the imperative. D and E are past 
tenses; D is the indicative, E the subjunctive. 

You notice at once that the imperative is found only 
in the present system, and in the second person. Of 
course we could not command a person to do something 
in the past, and of course we address a command directly 
to a person. The imperative form differs from the in- 
dicative by the absence of the -est ending in the singular. 

It is customary to omit the subject of the imperative 
mood. 

1. Close the door, please. 

2. Open the window. 

3. Find my pencil, if you will be so kind. 

But in literary passages the subject may stand after the 
verb, as in Tennyson's poem, 

4. Love thou thy land; 

or in the Biblical command, 

5. Go ye out to meet him. 
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The presence of the subject in an ordinary imperative 
sentence is apt to imply that the speaker is impatient. 

6. You close that door at once. 

Or the you may be put in for emphasis. 

7. John, you analyze that sentence, if William cannot. 

The conmiand may become a request by the addition 
to the sentence of some courteous phrase, as in sentences 
I and 3 above. 

The imperative forms of be are: 

•_ 

Be [thou] Be [you] 

Section 2 

Write sentences containing the imperative mood of 
the following verbs: 

(i) Run, (2) see, (3) hurry, (4) ride, (5) go, (6) conhc, (7) co^er, 
(8) put, (9) enter, (10) do. 

Section j 

Explain the mood of each italicized verb in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. I saw your friend yesterday. 

2. If I were you I should go early. 

3. Come to-morrow if you can. 

4. John finds his new work pleasant. 

5. If my brother were here I should stay. 

6. Be thou my guide. 

7. Bring my your book, please. 

8. 1 found your books on the piazza. 

9. If you were pleased, I should be glad. 
10. If you are pleased I am glad. 
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11. Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days. — ^Halleck. 

12. Heaven grant you happiness! 

91. Th]e Parsing of Verbs 

Section i 

To parse a verb one must tell its person, number, tense, 
mood, and class (weak or strong). It is well to give the 
present and past tenses to show why you classify it as 
you do. 

1. I found my book torn. 

Found is a verb; first person, singular number, past 
tense, indicative mood. It is strong {find, found). 

2. Tom and Rob tell you the truth. 

Tell is a verb in the third person plural. It is present 
indicative; weak {tdl, told). 

3. If I were you, I would not do that. 

Were is a verb in the first person singular. It is past 
subjunctive; it expresses a thing supposed that is not 
true. 

Section 2 

Parse all the verbs in the Lord's Prayer. 

92. An Exercise for General Review 

In the following paragraph analyze as many sentences 
as possible. Parse nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
and verbs. 

I camped one summer with some friends in the Rocky 
Mountains. We left the train at a town that had been built 
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when people supposed that there were valuable mines in the 
neighborhood. The mines had proved worthless, and the 
poor men that had invested their money in the buildings of 
the town had lost it all. There were large vacant brick 
buildings, three or four stories high. A beautiful hotel was 
going to ruin, and the streets were almost deserted. It was 
the most desolate town I ever saw. We drove in wagons 
about twenty-five miles into the moimtains. A large com- 
pany of miners rode on little "Jacks" in front of us, for we 
were going to open a coal mine. The country was very new, 
and few bridges had been built across the mountain torrents; 
so we had often to ford a rushing stream. One time we 
passed a mail-stage on the narrow road, and our wheels slid 
over the edge of the precipice. We shuddered as we looked 
down three himdred feet into the tumbling water; but there 
was no danger, for we had a careful driver. In spite of our 
fears we enjoyed the afternoon. The mountains were of grey 
or red stone, and some of them were covered with dark, 
green forests. In one place we plunged suddenly into a grove 
of "quivering aspen" trees, whose shivering leaves made 
dancing shadows over us. Just at dark our cavalcade 
reached the little group of log cabins where we were to stay. 
The chief engineers had rooms in the cabins, and tents were 
pitched for the miners. Near our encampment flowed a clear 
stream, from which we obtained water and delicious trout. 
The men often went a mile or two back into the mountains 
for deer. Our host had a fine garden; for vegetables grow in 
that rich, irrigated soil as they grow in noK)ther place. It was 
a beautiful spot in which one might rest after a hard year's 
work. 



IX 
VERBALS 

93. Verbals 

Section i 

You have already learned that a verb is the asserting 
word of the sentence; that it forms the base of the predi- 
cate, which asserts something of the subject. 

1. The boy likes to run. 

2. The boy enjoys running races. 

3. The boy, running rapidly, falls down. 

The verbs in these sentences are likes, enjoys, falls. You 
will observe that the sentences contain also other words 
expressing action — run, running, running. The fact that 
these words express action, as verbs so often do, makes 
us ask ourselves whether they too are not verbs. Sup- 
pose we use run as the predicate verb of the sentence. 

4. The boy runs to find his ball. 

5. The boys run to find their ball. 

Here we see that the verb changes form to agree with the 
subject in number. We will now change the subjects in 
sentences i, 2, and 3 and see if run, running change to 
agree with them in person and number. 

6. The boys like to run. 

7. He likes to run. 

8. The boys enjoy running races. 

9. John enjoys running races. 

170 
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10. The boys, running rapidly, fall down. 

11. Running rapidly, John falls down. 

We see that it is only the predicate verbs that change: 
run and running do not. 

There are, then, certain forms of words expressing 
action or being that do not make an assertion of a sub- 
ject, and do not, therefore, need to agree with it in per- 
son and number. To distinguish them from predicate 
verbs we may call them verbals. 

DEFINITION. Verbals are words that express action, or being, 
or condition, but do not make an assertion, and therefore have no 
grammatical subject and no person-number inflection. 

Section 2 

Find the verbs and the verbals in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. To err is human; to forgive, divine. — Pope. 

2. Catching fish was the favorite recreation of Izaak 
Walton. 

3. Calling loudly for help, the boy attracted the atten- 
tion of the crowd. 

4. Paul asked me to find his hat. 

5. The child tried hard to be good. 

6. After seeing the parade, we turned homeward. 

7. To study in summer is difficult. 

8. Reading fairy stories is a pleasant occupation. 

9. The boy, reading rapidly, soon finished the book. 

10. I was surprised at seeing you there. 

11. I did not expect to see you there. 

12. Seeing you there, I gave an exclamation of surprise. 

13. The two passengers, injured in the wreck, were taken 
to the hospital. 

14. Happy at seeing his friend, Robert ran forward to re- 
ceive him. 
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15. The child ran to meet his father. 

16. Early taken into the country, he learned as a diild to 
love flowers and birds. 

17. To be diligent is necessary if one would succeed. 

18. The child, sent to the shop, was tempted to loiter. 

19. Arnold, hated by all men, died miserably. 

20. To see is to believe. 

21. Seeing is believing. 

22. To feel sure is not always to be correct. 

23. To be or not to be — that is the question. — ^Shake- 
speare. 

24. Discovered by the enemy, the soldier gave up his at- 
tempt to escape. 

25. Fearing the king, Morton was obliged to leave the 
coimtry. 

Section j 

Verbals are divided into three classes, partly by their 
form, and partly by the work they do in the sentence. 
These three classes (gerunds, participles, infinitives) we 
must now learn to distinguish in form and use (Les- 
sons 94, 95, and 99). In preparation for this study, 
write, in four columns, the verbals that you have found 
in the twenty-five sentences of the last section, dividing 
them according to their forms. Let one column contain 
those that are in form like to run; let another contain 
those that end in -mg, as running; another those that end 
in -d, -/, or -ed, as sent, hated; another those that end in -n 
or -e«, as taken. After each verbal place the number of 
the sentence in which you found it. 

94. Gerunds 

Section i 

Let us now examine as carefully as we can each verbal 
in your list (Lesson 93, Section 3) of those ending in -ing* 
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We find that catching in sentence 2 is used as the subject 
of the sentence; this is a position most commonly oc- 
cupied by a noun; we may say, then, that catching is a 
verbal used as a noun. In sentence 6 seeing follows a 
preposition, another construction in which we usually 
find a noun; seeing is, then, a verbal used as a noun. 
Go through your list, and make a separate column for the 
verbals used as nouns; that is, for those used as subject, 
as predicate noun, as object of a verb, or after a preposi- 
tion. These verbals are gerunds. 

DEFINITION. A genind is a verbal in -ing used as a noun. 

Section 2 

Fill the blank spaces in these sentences with gerunds. 
Tell how each is used. 

1. on the ice is a popular winter sport. 

2. Were you not surprised at me here? 

3. We decided on the museum. 

4. Jane had stopped French. 

5. We devoted our simimer to golf. 

6. ' — in the surf was delightful. 

7. Your the book kept you busy. 

8. We greatly disliked the wolf, 

9. He has depended on my here. 

10. I fear tjie rain will prevent your to the fair. 

Section j 

Find the gerunds in these sentences. Tell how each is 
used. Are any of them modified by adverbs? Are any 
of them followed by complements? You will notice that 
some of them are preceded by a genitive noun or pro- 
noun, naming the person or thing that performs the ac- 
tion expressed by the gerund. 

I. Your writing that letter so carefully pleased your aunt. 
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2. Going into the sea so soon after dinner will seriously 
injure your health. 

3. John's coming home was quite unexpected. 

4. Anne was not alarmed at receiving the telegram. 

5. Do you feel sorry for giving up your trip? 

6. The ring was her reward for being faithful in practic- 
ing her music. 

7. Her going to college was a surprise to her friends. 

8. Your finding poetry dull is a sign of lack of culture. 

9. The man's working so hard was the cause of his ill 
health, 

10. Playing basket-ball is a popular recreation in our 
school. 

95. Participles 
Section i 

Turn once more to the list of verbals ending in -ing 
that you made in Lesson 93, Section 3. From that list 
you took out certain verbals used as nouns, called 
gerunds. Let us see how the others are used. 

In the third sentence, calling is not a noun; it rather 
modifies the noun hoy^ and therefore is in use like an 
adjective. In the ninth sentence, reading is an adjective 
modifying boy. Go through the entire list, choosing the 
verbals in -ing used as adjectives. Then find out how 
many in your lists ending in -i, -/, -ed, and -en are used 
as adjectives. These verbals in the construction of 
adjectives are called participles, because they partici- 
pate^ or ''take part," in the natures of verbs and of 
adjectives, 

DEFINITION. A participle is a verbal used as an adjective. 

Participles that stand at the beginning of the sentence 
are expected to modify the subject. Go through the 
sentences in Lesson 93, Section 2, containing participles, 
and verify this statement. 
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Section 2 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with participles, and 
tell what they modify: 

1. his money, the man gave up the trip. 

2. the crowd, the speaker began. 

3. The children, by the bear, shrieked loudly. 

4. The Indians, about the camp-fire, smoked the 

pipe of peace. 

5. by the enemy, the soldiers were obUged to sur- 
render. 

6. A pension was given to the soldier in the war. 

7. The clergyman , the service began. 

8. The fire, by the wind, did terrible damage. 

9. a gale, the wind swept through the empty 

streets. 

10. out on the grass, I lay and looked up at the 

fleecy clouds. 

Section j 

Find the participles in these sentences, and tell on 
what noun or pronoun each depends. Have any of them 
complements? Are any modified by adverbs? 

1. Shouting loudly for help, the men were rescued from 
the boat. 

2. Closing the door carefully, father and mother began to 
decorate the Christmas tree. 

3. Tying his skiff to a tree, the hunter started into the 
forest. 

4. Six children sat by the fire, awaiting the return of their 
parents, 

5. Looking toward the window, one of the children saw 
a redskin peering in. 

6. The Uttle fox, restored to its mother, soon became very 
lively. 
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7. Finding the journey impossible, we turned back. 

8. We gave up the ascent of Moimt Washington, the 
weather being cloudy. 

9. Becoming tired of the farm, the boy sought a position 
in the city. 

10. Winter beginning, Washington led his army to Valley 
Forge. 

11. The wind changing, we sailed home. 

12. Lamps lighted by electricity are used in our school. 

96. A Review of Gerunds and Participles 

Classify the verbals in these sentences as gerunds or 
participles, and tell the construction of each. If any 
verbals have complements or modifiers, mention them. 

1. The door being open, we entered the cathedral. 

2. Running past the Vicksburg batteries was a daring 
undertaking. 

3. I was alarmed at seeing the fire near. 

4. Getting up early, we took the morning train. 

5. The fireman received a medal for saving five persons. 

6. Injured by a stone, the bird was unable to fly, 

7. The teacher arriving, the recitation began. 

8. I was pleased at your liking my embroidery. 

9. Their parents being ill, the children remained at home. 
10. Your being ill was a disappointment to us all. 

97. Participial Phrases 

A group of words beginning with a participle is often 
equivalent, or nearly equivalent, in meaning to a clause, 
and may be substituted for a clause for the sake of va- 
riety in sentence structure, or for improvement in sound. 

a. Seeing the multitude, he went up to a high place to 
speak to them. 

b. When he saw the multitude, he went up to a high place. 
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There is sometimes a shade of difference in meaning 
that will make the writer prefer one form to the other. 
The clause may seem to give more emphasis to the idea 
than the participial phrase, because the clause is a larger 
unit in the sentence. In the above example, a lays as 
little stress as possible on the fact that the seeing of the 
multitude happened at the same time that he went up 
to a high place; 6, however, lays some little stress on 
this fact, so that we are more likely to infer from it that 
the sight of the multitude was what ind\ice4 him to go 
up to the high place. 

Turn to Lesson 95, Section 3, and see how many 
participial groups you can change into clauses without 
materially changing the meaning of the sentence. 

98. The Absolute Group 

Section i 

The participle is frequently found in such construc- 
tions as these: 

1. The teacher being sick, school was dismissed. 

2. We hastened home, our horses galloping. 

Being depends on teacher, and galloping on horses; 
these participles, like all others, are adjectives. But the 
norms on which they depend are not formally connected 
with the sentence proper. The grammatical sentences 
are complete with sclwol was dismissed and we hastened 
home. The nouns on which these participles depend are 
therefore absolute ("cut off")- Of course there is 
thought-relation between this noun-participle group and 
the sentence proper; otherwise the absolute phrase ought 
not to be in the sentence. School was dismissed because 
the teacher was sick; we hurried home in this rapid man- 
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net — our horses were galloping. What is wanting in the 
absolute construction is a word to show this thought- 
relation, like because. 

An absolute noun may be followed by an adjective or 
a phrase instead of a participle. 

3. Our baskets full of ferns, we returned from the woods. 

4. The soldiers ran for the fort, the Indians after them. 

We naturally ask what case of the pronoun should be 
used in this construction. 

5. She being down, I have the placing of the English 
crown. — Shakespeare. 

6. They presently going, we continued our work. 

The nominative form, we see, is used. The noun or 
pronoun is therefore said to be in the nominative abso- 
LTTTE construction. 

Such a group of words is not to be confused with this 
construction: 

7. Running blindly, the horse plunged into the river. 

Here running depends on horse, which is not absolute 
because it is the subject of the sentence. 

Section 2 

Find the absolute groups in these sentences, and ex- 
plain the thought-relation of each group to the sentence 
proper: 

1. My horse being tired out, I was obliged to halt for the 
night. \ 

2. The visitors going, we continued our work. i 

3. The bridge being broken down, the train was wrecked. 

4. We hastened home, the hour being late. 
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5. The birds come to our lawn in flocks, food being placed 
for them. 

6. Spring coming on, the trees grew green. 

7. Our team winning the game, we came home in high 
spirits. 

8. Our friends being judges, we deserved the prize. 

9. Our enemies being judges, we received the prize. 

10. The pleasant day passing, we started home. 

11. The men completing their work, the doors were again 
opened. 

12. You being of the same opinion, the vote will be imani- 
mous. 

Section j 

Nominative absolutes followed by participles are often 
equivalent in meaning to clauses. THey are sometimes 
preferred to clauses when a briefer expression is desired; 
the writer, however, should be sure that the thought 
of the sentence is perfectly clear without the conjunc- 
tion. 

a. Mary goings I began a gift that I had planned for her. 

b. When Mary had gone, I began a gift that I had planned 
for her. 

Write the thoughts expressed in the sentences of Sec- 
tion 2 above, using clauses instead of the absolute 
groups. Is one expression clearer than the other in any 
sentence? 

99. Infinitives 

Section i 

In Lesson 93, Section 3, you divided a number of 
verbals into lists according to their form. In Lessons 94 
and 95 you leariied to call some of them gerunds and 
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some of them participles. One of these lists we have yet 
to study, the one headed by to err. 

In the first place, you will notice that this verbal dif- 
fers from the others in form. Gerunds and participles 

have some ending ingj -ed, -en; but this verbal is the 

bare stem of the verb. It is, moreover, commonly pre- 
ceded by the word to. Read through your list once more 
and notice this form. 

This verbal is very frequently used, and to it has been 
given a name expressing the characteristic of all three 
classes of verbals — infinitives. The name is derived 
from a Latin word meaning "unlimited"; the infinitive 
is not "limited" by the necessity of agreeing with a sub- 
ject in person and nimiber. It does not "limit" the ac- 
tion it expresses by asserting this action of some particu- 
lar thing; it names the action in a more general way. 

In use, the infinitive is like a noun. It is the name by 
which we call the verb, as in these sentences: 

1. Write the verb go (or to go) on the board. 

2. Define the word arrest (or to arrest). 

It is used, too, where the noun is often used in the sen- 
tence. Compare these sentences: 

3a. Obedience is a soldier's duty. 

b. To obey is a soldier's duty. 
4a. Error is humsin; forgiveness is divine. 

b. To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
$a. The discovery of the North Pole was his purpose. 

b. To discover the North Pole was his purpose. 

We may now sum up what we have learned about the 
infinitive. 
The infinitive is a verbal; in form it is the simple stem 
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of the verb, often preceded by to; it is in its use a 
noun. 

DEFINITION. An infinitive is a verbal consisting of the simplest 
form of the verb, frequently preceded by to, and used as a noun. 

Note. — ^The to is not really a part of the infinitive. In / came to see 
you^ the to is a preposition, and the infinitive see is its object; I came /or 
a pertain purpose. The to was used so often in such places, where it had 
real prepositional value, that we have come to use it where no preposi- 
tion is necessary. In To see is to beHeve, the to has crept in before the 
infinitive see^ which does not need a preposition, because it is the sub- 
ject of the sentence. For convenience we may in such places think of 
the to as a sort of prefix to the infinitive, and speak of a group of words 
like to see as if it were one word. 

Fill the following blanks with infinitive phrases and 
infinitives: 

6. His friends wished him. 

7. She tried her faults. 

8. a person that has once deceived you is difficult. 

9. Ellen learned cake very well. 

10. We gathered a lecture on Shakespeare. 

Section 2 

Find the infinitives in these sentences. Are any of 
them modified by adverbs? Have any of them com- 
plements? 

' I. We enjoyed going to see the museum. 

2. Jack tries to be kind to his sisters, but sometimes he 
does tease them. 

3. Do you wish to go with me? 

4. I must ask you to walk more slowly. 

5. I hope to find time to read the book you lent me. 

6. Anne went back to shut the door. 

7. I found it difficult to-day to stand on the icy walks. 

8. I bought a cast of Venus to put on my desk, and a 
picture of The Winged Victory to hang above it. 
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9. Being very tired, I went to lie down. 
10. Jack wished to go to the pond to skate, and he spoke 
to his mother about it. 

Section 3 

Make a list of twelve infinitives, names of actions that 
you see performed in the schoolroom. Beside each write 
a participle and the gerund of the same verb. 

100. The Uses of the Infinitive 

Section i 

I. The infinitive may be used as the subject of the 
sentence, or as the object complement or subjective 
complement of the verb, or as' an appositive to a noun. 
Tell how the infinitives are used in these sentences: 

1. To see is to believe. 

2. I expect to go to-morrow. 

3. I wish to find my coat. 

4. To know everything about a subject is impossible. 

5. This ambition, to become a soldier, now took possession 
of William. 

6. To play the game well is difiicult. 

7. To run from the enemy is disgraceful; to give up be- 
cause something is hard is also disgraceful. 

8. The wish to make others happy makes us useful. 

Not infrequently it stands at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the true subject, the infinitive, stands after 
the verb. Omit it and rearrange the following sentences 
so that the infinitive shall stand in the ordinary subject 
position: 

9. It is my desire to travel in England. 

10. It is a bad habit to give up work that we have begim. 

11. It seems wise to carry our umbrellas. 
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12. It tires us to climb the hill. 

13. It is impossible to go out in this rain. 

In these thirteen sentences the to does no work as a 
preposition — ^it does not join the infinitive to anything — 
and is therefore a mere particle used as a "sign" of the 
infinitive. 

II. The infinitive phrase sometimes depends on a 
noun or an adjective; that is, it is used with a noun or an 
adjective to complete the part of the thought begun by 
that noun or adjective. In these cases, the infinitive is 
joined by the preposition to to the word on which it 
depends. 

14a. Your house is a regular trap to catch sunbeams. 

Compare: 

146. Your house is a regular trap for catching sunbeams. 
15a. He was eager to try city life. 

Compare: 

156. He was eager for a trial of city life. 
1 6a. The best way to become happy ourselves is to make 
others happy. 

Compare: 

166. The best way of becoming happy ourselves is to 
make others happy. 

17a. Leaves have their time to fall. 

Compare: 

176. Leaves have their time for falling. 

18. Ambitious to excd in music, Jessie practiced faithfully. 

III. An infinitive phrase may bring into the sentence 
the notion of purpose. It is then joined to the verb by 
the preposition to. 

19a. I came to see you yesterday. 
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Compare: 

196. I came for the purpose of seeing you. 

20. We rem to meet our cousins. 

21. Columbus sailed to fond the shores of India. 

IV. Sometimes an infinitive with the noun or pronoun 
that stands before it is used as the group-object of a verb 
as if it were a noun clause. 

22a. I wished May to go. 

b. I wished thcU May would go» 
23a. I found her io be blind. 

b, I foimd that she was blind. 
24a. We knew them to be poor. 

b. We knew that they were poor. 
2sa. They believed the boat to be lost. 

b. They believed that the boat was lost. 
26a. They declared the danger to be past. 

b. They declared that the danger was past. 

It is important here to notice the correct form of the 
pronoun to be used in the noun clause and in the in- 
finitive group. We say, 

27a. I know that it was she, 

using the nominative case after the verb was because the 
subjective complement she relates to the nominative it, 
subject of was. But we say, 

276. I knew it to be her, 

using the objective case after be because the complement 
her relates to U, which is objective case after knew. 
Compare: 

2Sa. I knew him to be a gentleman, 
with 

286. I knew it to be him, 
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and you will understand why Aim, in 286, must be in the 
objective case. 

Section 2 

Change these noun clauses to group-objects contain- 
ing infinitives: 

1. They believed that the news was true. 

2. They knew that it was he. 

3. Jack found that the book was torn. 

4. I wished that my friend would come. 

5. We expected that they would go with us. 

Change these group-objects to noun clauses: 

6. We wished him to succeed. 

7. Mabel found the stranger to be her cousin. 

8. Paul desired us to see his trained dog. 

9. The boys believed their sister to be at home. 

10. They expected her to go to the ball game with them. 

Put correct forms into the following blanks : 

11. You may easily see that it is \she or her\. 

12. They perceived it to be [/ or we]. 

13. Do you think that is \ihey or /Aew]? 

14. [TFAo or If Aow]do you take that to be? 

15. [P7fc? or whoni\Ao you think that is? 

16. They found it to be \she or Aer]. 

17. They wished that it might be [/ or fwe]. 

18. Do you believe it to be \he or Aifw]? 

19. I don^t know \w}io or whom] you think I am. 

20. I don't know [who or whom] you take me to be. 

Section j 

After some verbs (let, make, feel, hear, see, and some 
others) an infinitive in such object groups as we have 
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been studjdng does not have the to that usually precedes 
it. Neither can we change these group-objects into 
clauses; that is, it is our custom to express such notions 
after those verbs with infinitive constructions only. 

1. Let me go with you. 

2. They made us wait a long time. 

3. I felt my heart beat fast. 

4. We heard the horse run by. 

5. Jack saw the boat capsize, 

6. I watched the storm approach, 

7. My mother saw me do this. 

After some verbs a participle is used in a similar group. 

8. I found her sttulying. 

9. I saw the horse running by. 

10. We heard the horse galloping behind us. 

11. lieXt my burdens falling o^. 

12. We watched the enemy approaching. 

Section 4 

Tell the construction of the following infinitive phrases 
and infinitives: 

1. To learn the truth is one purpose of our study. 

2. I know how to study my history lesson. 

3. I found her to be very pleasant. 

4. I planned to go to-morrow. 

5. They came to find their friends. 

6. We saw the horses run down the street. 

7. It is not all of life to live. 

8. My ambition, to be a good cook, seems likely to be 
fulfilled. 

9. He is very quick to see mistakes. 

10. He had a farm to sell. 

11. I have come to help you. 
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12. We are not ready to go. 

13. My desire is to become a good pianist. 

14. It is necessary to work faithfully if we wish to succeed. 

15. To take good photographs requires considerable skill. 

loi. Expressions Equivalent to Infinitives 

Section i 

The infinitive, being a sort of noun, can sometimes be 
interchanged with a gerund or an ordinary noun without 
making any material change in the meaning of the sen- 
tence. 

la. To return would be tedious. 

b. Returning would be tedious. 
2a. Regrets were vain. 

b. To regret was vain. 

Change the following italicized expressions into as 
many equivalents as you can find for them: 

3. He longed for a sight of the country. 

4. They decided on a trial of their strength. 

5. Your house is a trap /or catching simbeams. 

6. The climbing of the hill tired us. 

7. My desire for travel was great. 

8. I intend going to-morrow. 

9. To depart in this rain is impossible. 

10. He was eager to try city life. 

11. Seeing is believing, 

12. To know our faults will help us to correct them. 

13. To object will cause us trouble. 

14. Stealing is a crime. 

15. Reading well is a great accomplishment. 

16. To play ball was his great delight. 

17. To know that you were safe at home made me glad. 

18. I hope to find time to read that book. 
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Section 2 

An infinitive phrase is sometimes equivalent in mean- 
ing to an adjective or adverbial prepositional phrase or 
to a clause, or to an adjective or an adverb. 

la. It was a song to make us laugh. 

b. It was an amusing song. 
2a. I came to see you yesterday. 

b. I came yesterday that I might see you. 
3a. There is a time to laugh. 

b. There is a time /or laughter. 

Change the following itaUcized constructions without 
changing the meanuig: 

4. I went to find my brother. 

5. Leaves have their time to fall. 

6. I take my pen to write to you. 

7. I went away that I might rest. 

8. We ran to meet our friends. 

9. I have come to help you. 

10. Our friends went to Europe to study art. 

11. I have no time to spare. 

12. She went back that she might shut the door. 

13. It was a story to break one's heart. 

14. It was a fine Aacy for fishing. 

102. A Partial Review Exercise 

Classify the verbals in these sentences, and tell how 
each is used. Are they modified? Have they comple- 
ments? 

1. Falling from favor, the young adventurer left court. 

2. Watching the bathers was our chief entertainment. 

3. To acknowledge our faults is to take the first step 
toward conquering them. 

4. We reached the village by walking across the meadows. 

5. Collecting his books, Raymond started homeward. 
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6. Greeting the President, we passed on. 

7. He attributed his success to being prompt. 

8. I wish to find the book I left here. 

9. The dogs seemed glad to see us. 

10. We were pleased with you for doing your duty. 

11. The day being pleasant, we drove a long distance. 

12. Our friends went to Europe to study art. 

103. Present Verbals 

Section i 

We have already learned that verbals have no person- 
number forms. When we consider that they do not as- 
sert, and that the moods of a verb are its ways of as- 
serting or predicating, we can readily understand that a 
verbal can have no mood inflection. Verbals are subject 
to comparatively few changes in form; the simplest of 
these forms we are about to study. 

I. Of the present jnexnitive we have already had 
many examples. It is the present stem of the verb, with- 
out ending, usually preceded by to; to see, to walk, to 
know. 

II. The present gerund ends in 4ng. 

1. Visiting the falls was a popular entertainment. 

2. Loving one's neighbor is a Christian virtue. 

3. Doing his duty was not easy for James. 

III. The present participle also ends in -ing. 

4. Alice, writing too rapidly, made mistakes. 

5. Paul, coasting down the long hill, was injured. 

The present participle commonly expresses an action 
that occurs at the same time as the action expressed by 
the predicate verb. 

6. John ran down street, shotUing and waving his arms. 
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But the present participle may express an action that 
took place before that asserted by the predicate verb. 

7. Hearing of your misfortune, I have come to offer my 
sympathy. 

Section 2 

Find the present verbals in Lesson 93, Section 2, and 
in Lesson 102. 

104. The Past Participle of Weak Verbs 

The PAST PARTICIPLE of weak verbs, like the past 
tense, ends in -/, -J, or -ed. Indeed, the past participle 
and the past tense are usually identical in form. 

1. The child loved her mother. (Past tense.) 

2. The child, tenderly loved by her mother, was happy in 
her home. (Past participle.) 

You, will distinguish the past participle from the past 
tense without dfficulty if you remember that the past 
tense is a predicate verb with a subject, while the partici- 
ple is used like an adjective. 

Fill the blank in each of the following sentences with 
the past participle of the verb given in brackets at the 
end of the sentence. Tell on what noun or pronoim the 
participle depends. 

1. The house, by good carpenters, stood many 

years. [Build.] 

2. Tom, by his mother, did ,the errand quickly. 

[Send.] 

3. by the hunter, the bird flew away from its nest. 

[Watch.] 

4. The teacher granted the request by the pupils. 

[Make.] 

5. The horses, by the cars, ran away. [Frighten.] 
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6. I like those flowers by Mary. [Arrange.] 

7. How do you like my hats at White's? [Buy.] 

8. The partridge was killed by a shot by Henry. 

[Aim.] 

9. The American colonies, by common wrongs, 

called a congress. [Unite.] 

10. Strongly by the sufferings of the poor family, 

Elizabeth did much to help them. [Affect.] 

105. The Principal Parts of Verbs 

Section i 

It is customary to cite the present stem, the past stem, 
and the past participle of the verb as its principal 
PARTS. It is necessary to know these before we can make 
the conjugation of the verb; for until we know the 
present and past stems we cannot even tell whether the 
verb is strong or weak. Knowing these parts, we can 
readily make the entire conjugation, by adding person- 
number endings where they are needed. 

The principal parts of ask are ask, asked, and asked. 
The present stem being ask, if we wish to make the third 
person singular we have but to add the proper ending, s; 
asks is the required form. The past stem being asked, 
we may make the second person singular by putting on 
its ending, -{e)st; thou askedst. The use of the past 
participle in conjugation we have to learn later when 
we study verb-phrases (Chapter X), 

Section 2 

Prepare three columns headed Present, Past, Past 
Participle, In these columns write the principal parts of 
the following verbs; then decide whether the verbs are 
weak or strong: 

(i) Walk, (2) obey, (3) answer, (4) spend, (5) kill, (6) buy^ 
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(7) catch, (8) shut, (9) talk, (10) jump, (11) beg, (12) hate, 
(13) rfrc55, (14) remain, {1^) fed. 

106. The Past Participle of Strong Verbs 

Section i 

In the early history of our language, the strong verb 
formed its past participle, as it formed its past tense, by 
changing the vowel of the root. For the participle it 
also used the ending -en. This ending was later dropped 
from many past participles, and in not a few strong verbs 
there has been such confusion of forms that the past 
participle now has the same vowel as the past tense a-nd 
looks and sounds exactly like it. 

bind boimd bound 

find found found 

wind wound wound 

Other strong verbs in their principal parts show three 
different vowels. 



ride 


rode 


ridden 


rise 


rose 


risen 


write 


wrote 


written 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


sing 
sink 


sang 
sank 


sung 
sunk 



Not infrequently careless speakers and writers use the 
past participle instead of the past tense. You may hear: 

1. I Jrw»^ some water at that spring. 

The correct form is: 

2. I drank some water at that spring; 

because we wish to use not the past participle but the 
predicate verb. 
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Compose sentences containing as predicate verbs the 
past tenses of the following verbs: 

(i) Ringy (2) begin, (3) swinty (4) sing, (5) eaty (6) sink, 
(7) spring, (8) run. 

If you are in doubt about the correct form, consult the 
list of strong verbs in Appendix B. 

Section 2 

Put in three columns the principal parts of these 
strong verbs: 

(i) Break, (2) choose, (3) come, {4) freeze, (5) know, (6) shake, 
(7) speak, (8) steal, (9) strike, (10) take, (11) throw, (12) xvrite, 
(13) tear, (14) weave. 

107. A Partial Review or Verbals 

Make sentences containing these verbals, and tell 
whether they are participles, gerunds, or infinitives; also 
tell whether the verb is strong or weak. Classify the 
participles as gresent or past. '^ 

(i) To shout, (2) roaring, (3) taken, (4) hindered, (5) binding, 
(6) to love, (7) asked, (8) reminded, (9) puzzling, (10) to desert, 
(11) lost, (12) burned, (13) describing, (14) /<? recognize, (15) ex- 
plaining, (16) /<? (w^, (17) /<? go, (18) finding, (19) g(?i»gy 
(20) 5oW, (21) see», (22) told, (23) A«ng, (24) to set, (25) f«»- 

108. The Parsing of Verbals 

Section i 

To parse a verbal, tell its name, its use, its form, and 
its modifiers and complement. 

I. I wish to see my brother now. 
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To see is an infinitive, in the present form. It is the 
object of the verb wish. It is modified by the adverb 
new, and has the object brother, on which depends the 
genitive pronoun my, 

2. Watching the clouds was a fascinating diversion. 

Watching is a present gerund, used as the subject of 
the verb was. Watching has the object clouds^ which is 
modified by the article the, 

3. A lighthouse, sighted in the distance, guided our ship 
safely to harbor. 

Sighted is the past participle of a weak verb; it de- 
pends on the noun lighthouse; it is modified by the phrase 
in the distance, 

4. The child cr)dng, we hastened to his assistance. 

Crying is a present participle, depending on the noun 
child, which is in an absolute construction. The absolute 
group tells why, or perhaps when, we hastened to his 
assistance. 

Section 2 
Parse the verbals in Lesson 93, Section 2. 

109. A General Review Exercise 

Analyze the sentences and parse the words in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Dear Robert, — 

I want to tell you of a day that Brother Tom and I spent 
at the home of Sir Walter Scott. Scott's estate is Abbotsford, 
among the beautiful hills of southern Scotland. The mansion 
is a very large one, and is surrounded by noble gardens and 
lawns, and by the pastures, groves, and fields of the farm, 
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On the day when we w^re there, we could see from the win- 
dows the great-great-grandchildren of Sir Walter Scott play- 
ing by the river and riding their ponies in the pasture below 
the terrace. The inside of the house interested me even more 
than the outside. In the rooms shown to visitors are large 
collections of armor and weapons and of books. Sir Walter's 
study is lined with books to the ceiling, and a little iron 
gallery runs about it so that one may reach the top shelves. 
In the library hangs Raebum's picture of Scott and his two 
dogs. Scott was very fond of dogs, and his famous monu- 
ment in Edinburgh also represents him with his pets at his 
side. The drawing-room and the library are full of gifts that 
Scott received from famous persons. From Abbotsford we 
drove to the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey to see Scott's grave, 
and then to Melrose Abbey, of which he wrote so much. 

Of our journey through the Trossachs I will tell you in my 
next letter. 

Your affectionate cousin. 

Jack. 
The Balmoral, Edinburgh, 

September 15. 

Additional Sentences for Practice 

1. My errand was to buy a pound of sugar. 

2. To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in life. 

3. Seeing my father coming up the road, I ran joyfully 
out to meet him. 

4. Every man wishes to live long, but no man wishes to 
grow old. 

5. The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. — ^Longfellow. 

6. Finishing a thing, doing it thoroughly before we be- 
gin anything else, is very important to our own happiness 
and the good of others. — ^James Freeman Clarke. 

7. Sweet funeral bells from some incalculabifi_jlistance, 
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wailing over the dead that die before the dawn, awakened me 
as I slept in a boat moored to some familiar shore. — ^De 

QUINCEY. 

8. It is excellent to have a giant's strength; but it is 
tyrannous to use it like a giant. — Shakespeare. 

9. To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime. — ^Lowell. 

10. The way to be original is to be healthy. — ^Lowell. 

11. I'll make you watch him all day. 

12. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

13. The Frenchmen, carousing all day, thought themselves 
secure for the night. 

14. Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful 

procession. 
Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the 

Acadian women. 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to 

the seashore. — ^Longfellow. 

15. Edward dying without heirs, the crown was conferred 
upon Harold. 

16. Such men deserve to be fortunate and happy. 

17. England expects every man to do his duty. — Nelson. 

18. Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lies. 

19. The French, dispersed in a gale, put back to Toulon. 

20. We believed the story to be false. 

21. These injuries comforted externally, and Mr. Peck- 
sniff comforted internally, they sat down. — ^Dickens. 

22. He heard the black steed panting and blowing behind 
him. — ^Irving. 

23. To refuse to do a bad thing is to do a good one. — 
Westlake. 

24. To make the common marvellous is the test of genius — 
Lowell. 

25. An important part of culture is to acquire the habit of 
finishing every work. — Clarke. 

26. The white-coated sentinels never cease to pace the 
bastions night and day. — ^Howells. 

27. He grieved to give up hi§ dog and gunj he dreaded to 
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meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among the 
mountains. — ^Irving. 

28. I think they are trying to outwit Nature, who is sure to 
be cunninger than they. 

29. It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinion; 
it is easy in solitude to live after one's own; but the great man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. — Emerson. 

30. To seek philosophy in Scripture is to seek the dead 
among the living; to seek religion in Nature is to seek the liv- 
ing among the dead. 

31. He altered much upon hearing it. 

32. To resist evil by evil is evil. — Mohammed. 

33. To preach is far easier than to practice. 

34. The brazen throat of war had ceased to roar. 

35. Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. — Shakespeare. 

36. The objection to conforming to uses that have become 
dead to you is that it scatters your forces. — Emerson. 

37. Your deeds would make the statues of your ancestors 
blush upon their tombs. — ^Longfellow. 

38. His brother, by throwing him into the canal, had 
taught him to swim like a fish. 

39. Both joined in making him a present. — Macaulay. 

40. To raise a monument to departed worth is to perpetu- 
ate virtue. 

41. The best way to punish oneself for doing ill seems to 
me to go and do good. — Kingsley. 

42. Learn to labor and to wait. — ^Longfellow. 

43. When my time was expired, I worked my passage 
home; and glad I was to see Old England again, because I 
loved my country. — Goldsmith. 

44. To do aught good never will be our task. — Milton. 

45. Outflew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. — Milton. 

46. They lost no more time in asking questions. — Dickens. 
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47. There, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war. — ^Longfellow. 

48. Fools who came to scoff remained to pray. — Gold- 

SBHTH. 

49. At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 
Should tremble at his power. — Halleck. 

50. Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well. — ^Tennyson. 

51. Toiling, rejoicing', sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes. — ^Longfellow. 

52. Gaily chattering to the pattering 

Of the brown nuts downward clattering 
Leap the squirrels red and gray. — Whittier. 

53. The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran.— Goldsmith. 

54. A chieftain, to the Highlands bound. 

Cries, "Boatman, do not tarry! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry.'' — Campbell. 



X 

VERB-PHRASES 
no. The Parts of Verb-Phrases 

Section i 

We have found many times that the verb of a sentence 
is not a single word but a group of words — a "verb- 
phrase." 

1. He is running to catch the car. 

2. They have found their pictures. 

3. Anne wUl write soon. 

4. I can see across the lake. 

5. They would come if they could. 

6. I do not think she can have lost her ring. 

7. They were injured in the accident. 

We are to-day to find out how these verb-phrases are 
made up. 

The phrase begins with an auxiliary word, or with 
more than one. The auxiliary.is a "helper'*; it helps by 
modifying in some way the meaning expressed by the 
last word of the phrase. For example, in sentence 4 the 
auxiliary can adds the notion of possibility to the idea 
expressed by see; the sentence asserts not that the seeing 
actually takes place, but that it is possible. Moreover, 
the first auxiliary of the phrase helps by taking on itself 
all the burden of conjugation. One may see this by in- 
flecting the verb-phrase in the seventh sentence. 

199 
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PRESENT PAST 

I am injured I was injured 

Thou art injured Thou wast injured 

He is injured He was injured 

We are injured We were injured 

The word injured does not change its form to agree with 
the subject; the auxiliary is really the predicate verb, 
because it has person and number. 

Following the auxiliary comes a participle or the in- 
finitive of the verb we desire to use. You will recognize 
the present participle by the ending -ing; and the past 
participle, as one of the principal parts of the verb, is 
also easily recognized. The infinitive is not usually pre- 
ceded by to, but is known to be an infinitive by its older 
form, in which an infinitive ending was present. It will 
be safe to assume that when a verbal in a verb-phrase is 
not a participle it is an infinitive. 

If the verb-phrase has two or more auxiliaries, only 
the first is a predicate verb; all the rest are verbals. 

8. I shall have seen him there. 

9. Thou shall have ^een him there. 

Shall is the predicate verb, changing in form to agree 
with the subject; have, the second auxiliary, is an in- 
finitive; and seen is a past participle. 

Name the parts of all the verb-phrases in the seven 
sentences at the beginning of this section. 

Section 2 

Name the auxiliaries in these verb-phrases, and tell 
what verbals follow them: 

1. We have seen. 3. They can go. 

2. I am looking. 4. Jack will answer. 
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5. He was nmning. 13. I shall try hard. 

6. Frank has skated all 14. No reply was made, 

day. 15. The invitation has been 

7. The tree is growing. given. 

8. I have told you. 16. She may have gone. 

9. An answer was soon 17. We might have seen them, 

returned. 18. We have been watching. 

10. You may go. 19. They should have been 

11. Anne can sew well. found. 

12. The birds were caught. 20. It may have been found. 

III. Passive Verb-Phrases 

Section i 

We have already learned to distinguish active and 
passive sentences (Lesson 24). We shall now observe 
the difference in their verb-forms. 

la. From this place I see the islands. 

b. From this place the islands are seen, 
2d, They find fruit on the farm. 

b, Fimtis found on the farm. 
3a. William studied his lesson faithfully. 

b. The lesson was faithfully studied by William. 

We observe that the passive sentence contains a verb- 
phrase instead of a simple verb. The auxiliary of this 
verb-phrase is some form of our very irregular verb 6e, 
and this auxiliary is followed by a past participle. 

DEFINITION. The passive verb-phrase consists of the auxiliary 
60 and the past participle. It signifies that the subject is the re- 
cipient or the product of the action. 

Section 2 

Change these active sentences to passive sentences. 
Do not change the tense of the verb. 

1. We see our friends every day. 

2. They engaged their passage for July fourth. 
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3. They visited Germany every summer. 

4. I fomid those books helpful. 

5. Marion planted these flowers. 

6. Philip threw the ball. 

7. My brother told me the news. 

8. The storm broke this branch. 

9. The cyclone did much damage. 
10. That carpenter built the house. 

Tell the composition of each passive verb-phrase, and 
the person, number, mood, and tense of the auxiliary. 

Section j 

Fill the following blanks with the auxiliaries necessary 
to make the passive verb-phrases: 

1. The bird shot yesterday by my brother. 

2. We recognized by our cousins. 

3. I foimd at my desk every day. 

4. They blamed for the accident. 

5. He made angry by their conduct. 

Complete these verb-phrases by supplying the past 
participle of an appropriate verb: 

6. She was by the blow. 

7. The books are often by careless children. 

8. Clouds were in the west. 

9. The cups are every time they are . 

10. Were you in the crowd? 

11. The child was by the fire. 

12. What do you think was about it? 

112. Passive Verbals 

Section i 

Passive verbals are made like passive verb-phrases. 
Their auxiliaries are the verbals of Je, and these are fol- 
lowed by past participles. 
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1. To be seen was his purpose. (Infinitive.) 

2. Being seen, he came from his hiding-place. (Participle.) 

3. He kept himself from being seen, (Gerund.) 

The past participle used alone is generally passive in 
significance. 

4. Seen by the enemy, he was unable to escape. 

5. Invited by her father, Mabel went to the concert. 

6. Tom, helped by his friends, soon found a situation. 

Classify the verbals in these sentences as active or 
passive: 

7. We came to see the effects of the storm. 

8. I do not wish to be found. 

9. Our being discovered was unfortunate. 

10. The house, being damaged by the storm^ was torn 
down. 

11. The child, injured in the fire, suffered greatly. 

12. Our finding the treasure was a surprise to our friends. 

13. To be known as friendly to their enemy is dangerous. 

14. To see a truth is to believe it. 

15. It was dangerous to be seen there. 

16. To know our faults is the first step toward overcoming 
them. 

17. John was anxious to be invited to the club. 

18. The dog was ashamed of being caught in mischief. 

19. Captured by the enemy, the soldiers were in danger of 
being shot. 

20. The berries were ready to be picked. 

Section 2 

Write the passive verbals corresponding to the follow- 
ing active verbals: 

(i) To catchy (2) knamng, (3) asking, (4) to love, (5) to hate, 
(6) seeing, (7) throwing, (8) to lay, (9) touching, (10) to grasp. 
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Section 3 

Put into sentences the past participles of three weak 
verbs and those of three strong verbs. Are the participles 
active or passive in meaning? 

113. Progressive Verb-Phrases 

Section i 
la. I run. 

b, I am running. 
2a. I look. 

b. I am looking. 

Compare the b sentences with the a sentences. Both 
are present tenses, but they do not mean quite the same 
thing. The b sentences say that the action is going on, 
or continuing, or progressing at the present time, and 
their predicates are not simple verbs, but verb-phrases. 
This verb-phrase that asserts action in progress is the 
PROGRESSIVE VERB-PHRASE. Its auxiliary is a form of 
bCj and this is followed by the present participle. 

The active progressive conjugation of see follows: 

PRESENT 

I am seeing 
Thou art seeing 
He is seeing 
We are seeing 

I be seeing 
Thou be seeing 
He be seeing 
We be seeing 

Be seeing 

To be seeing 

DEFINITION. The progressive verb-phrase consists of the auxil- 
iary be and the present participle. It signifies continuation of the 
action expressed by the participle. 



Indicative 



Subjunctive 



PAST 

I was seeing 
Thou wast seeing 
He was seeing 
We were seeing 

I were seeing 
Thou were seeing 
He were seeing 
We were seeing 



Imperative 

Infinitive 
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Section 2 

Write the progressive verb-phrases that correspond in 
tense and mood to the simple verbs in these sentences: 

1. I hunted for my hat. 

2. We looked for a new house. 

3. They came quickly forward. 

4. George plays ball. 

5. Beatrice wrote to her brother. 

6. The Jews still suffer in Russia. 

7. Anne finds her work difficult. 

8. James made a home run. 

9. Grant conducted the siege of Vicksburg. 

10. Men shovel snow from our pavement. 

11. Snow falls fast on our lawn. 

12. The water freezes in the gutter. 

Section j 

Progressive phrases are sometimes made passive in 
meaning. The passive progressive phrase requires two 
auxiliaries of be. The first is the predicate verb. The 
second auxiliary is a present participle (for the progres- 
sive notion in the phrase). And the phrase, like all 
passive phrases, ends with a past participle. The passive- 
progressive conjugation of see follows: 

PRESENT PAST 

Indicative I am being seen I was being seen 

Thou art being seen Thou wast being seen 
He is being seen He was being seen 
We are being seen We were being seen 
Subjunctive I were being seen 

Thou were being seen 
He were being seen 
We were being seen 
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Section 4 

Separate these progressive verb-phrases into auxiliaries 
and verbals. Tell the person, number, mood, and tense 
of the first auxiliary. If the phrase is passive, mention 
that. 

1. We are praising your careful work. 

2. She was teaching them about the habits of ants. 

3. They were being taught about the habits of ants. 

4. They were learning much of the world about them. 

5. They were now studying about birds. 

6. The children were hunting for nests. 

7. If you were looking for an oriole's nest, you would not 
look on the ground. 

8. We are becoming greatly interested. 

9. The work is being done thoroughly. 

10. New truths are being learned every day. 

114. Z>o-Phrases 
Section i 

la, 1 wonder if you study faithfully. 

b. I do study. 
2a, You study Latin. 

b. Do you study Latin? 
3a. I study Latin this year. 

b, I do not study Latin this year. 
4a. Come to-morrow. 

b. Do come to-morrow. 

Suppose some person addresses to you sentence la, 
and you reply with sentence 16. Why do you. use in 
your reply the verb-phrase with the auxiliary do instead 
of the simple / study? Is it not to give emphasis to your 
assertion? 

Sentence 2a is a declarative sentence, containing a 
simple verb. Sentence 26, an interrogative sentence, 
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contains the do-phiase. If you observe your conversa- 
tion, you will find that you often use this phrase in ques- 
tions, and that do is likely to stand at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

Sentence 36 is the negative of 3a. When we use not in 
the sentence, we often use the do-phrsise, placing not 
between the auxiliary and the infinitive of the phrase. 

Sentence 4a has a simple imperative verb. Sentence 
4J has the imperative t/o-phrase, and the sentence is 
more of an entreaty than a command. 

DEFINITION. The c/o-phrase adds emphasis to a declarative 
sentence and entreaty to an imperative sentence. It is often used in 
interrogative sentences, and in negative sentences containing not. 
It consists of the auxiliary do followed by the infinitive. 

The past of the do-phiaise is made with did. 

5. I did study yesterday. 

6. Did you study Latin last year? 

7. I did not study Latin last year. 

The d^-phrase is not absolutely necessary in negative 
and interrogative sentences; especially in literature we 
find them with simple verbs. 

8. Stand not upon the order of your going. — Shake- 
speare. 

9. He spoke not. 

10. Know you the land where the myrtle grows? 

We rarely use it when the question is asked by an inter- 
rogative pronoun or adverb. 

11. Who goes there? 

12. When are you coming? 

And we do not use the auxiliary do when the predicate 
already contains another auxiliary. 

13. Have you seen your cousin lately? 

14. I have not seen him. 
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Section 2 

Explain the use of the do-phisse in each of these sen- 
tences. Tell its tense, and its parts. 

1. Do you know the name of this street? 

2. I did not see the name on the corner. 

3. I don't know this one, but I do know the next. 

4. Did you see my brother? 

5. I don't think I saw him. 

6. Do come home with me. 

7. Did you go to the opera? 

8. I did not go yesterday. 

9. Do let me take your hat. 

10. Do give me one of your roses. 

11. I did give you one and you threw it away. 

12. I did not throw it away. 

115. The Future Pkrase 
Section i 

» 

Some languages have a special form of the verb, made 
with an inflectional ending, to express future time. 
English has never had such a form. Our ancestors used 
the present tense to express future action, as we do now 
in such sentences as 

I sail next week. 

Generally, however, we use for the expression of future 
time a verb-phrase consisting of the auxiliary shall or 
will and an infinitive. 

ACTIVE 

I shall see We shall see 

Thou wilt see You will see 

He will see They will see 
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This is the paradigm of the verb when we desire merely 
to express futurity. The auxiliary is shall in the first 
person and will in the second and third. The chief ex- 
ceptions to the uses of the auxiliaries in those persons are 
given in the next three paragraphs. 

I. When we wish to express a promise, a threat, or a 
resolution, the auxiliary in the first person is will. 

1. I will give it to you to-morrow. 

2. I will punish him if he does that. 

3. We will not give this up. 

II. Shall in the second and third persons does not 
signify mere futurity. It expresses a command, or a 
threat, or a promise, or is in some way an expression of 
the resolution of the speaker with regard to the person 
or thing named by the subject of the sentence. 

4. Thou shalt not steal. 

5. You shaU be punished. 

6. You shall have the gift you asked for. 

7. He shall not go. 

Shall is also in found prophetic passages, where there 
is, in a measure, the sense of a promised reward or pun- 
ishment. 

8. His leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. 

9. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judg- 
ment. 

III. Questions take the auxiliary expected in the reply. 
If the reply is expected to be / shally the question will be 
Shall you? If the reply is expected to be / will, the ques- 
tion should be Will you? 

10. Will you send me those books? / will [a promise]. 

11. Shall you go next week? I shall [future action]. 
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12. Shall he do this work? He shall [resolution of the 
speaker]. 

13. IFfU he do it if I ask him to? He ze^t^/ [future action]. 

Section 2 
Fill the following blanks with shall or wHly and give 
the reason for your choice: 

1. I find the book if possible. 

2. He not go; I not permit it. 

3. We start to-morrow, I think. 

4. The birds not build in our trees. 

5. I give you some flowers if you wait. 

6. You come; I insist upon it. 

7. If you not go, I not wait. 

8. you be here to-morrow? 

9* you stop for me? 

10. They join us if we ask them. 

11. I not go under any drcimistances. 

12. She come; I urge her. 

13. you go home with me? 

14. he join us to-day? 

15. you start to-morrow? 

16. You go if you wish. 

17. Your brother not go. 

18. you find my gloves? 

19. she buy new gloves? 

20. you buy new gloves? 

Section j 

The future progressive and passive verb-phrases of 
see follow: 

FUTURE 

Progressive Passive 

I shall be seeing I shall be seen 

Thou wilt be seeing Thou wilt be seen 
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Progressive Passive 

He will be seeing He will be seen 

We shall be seeing We shall be seen 

You will be seeing You will be seen 

They will be seeing They will be seen 

What progressive and passive auxiliaries are found in 
these phrases? What verbal is used after shall? With 
what verbal does the progressive phrase end? The 
passive? 

116. Perfect Tense-Phrases 
Section i 



1. I have already done that. 

2. He has finished the work he was doing. 

3. They have found many specimens. 

In these sentences we find a verb-phrase composed of 
have plus the past participle. It tells of an action com- 
pleted before the time of speaking. It is called the 
PERFECT phrase, from a Latin word meaning "com- 
pleted." 

II 

4. We had come before the storm began. 

5. When I called, you had gone, 

6. After he had come, I stopped my work. 

These sentences contain verb-phrases consisting of the 
auxiliary had plus the past participle. These phrases 
put the action farther back than the perfect phrases do. 
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"The storm began" (past), and before that "we had 
come." "I called" (past), and before that "you had 
gone." This phrase tells of an action that took place 
before some past time, and is called the pluperfect (or 
"more than perfect") phrase. 

All of these sentences mention the past time before 
which took place the action expressed by the pluperfect* 
It is not always necessary to mention that past time, if 
it is clear in the minds of those conversing. 

7. I had not heard of that [before he told me]. 

8. They had not seen you [before yesterday]. 



III 

9. I shall have gone before you find those books. 
10. When they come, you wUl have been there twice. 

"You find the books" in the future; "I shall have 
gone" before that. The future perfect verb-phrase 
expresses some action to be completed before some future 
time. The future auxiliary shall or will (predicate verb) 
is followed by the perfect auxiliary have (infinitive), and 
that by the past participle. The future perfect is not 
common. 

The following diagram (which is to be read from left 
to right) may help to make clear the meaning of our 
tense phrases. The future phrase may be used for any 
time in advance of the brief moment we call the present. 
The simple past tense refers to any time behind the 
present. "Yesterday" and "to-morrow" are examples 
of the definite points of time expressed or understood 
with the pluperfect and future perfect phrases. 
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Past 



Perfect 
(Completed before the present) 



Present 



Yesterday 



_ -* 



Future 



To-morrow 



Future Perfect 
(Completed before 
some time in the 
future) 



Pluperfect 

(Completed before some 

time in the past) 



In connection with the diagram study the following 
dialogue: 

11. Do you give to-day to this cause? [Present.] 

12. No, I have already given (before this present " to-day")- 
[Perfect.] 

13. Did you give yesterday? [Past.] 

14. No, I had already given (before that past "yesterday"). 
[Pluperfect.] 

15. Shall you give to-morrow? [Future], 

16. No, I shall already have given (before that future "to- 
morrow"). [Future Perfect.] 



Section 2 

The perfect phrases are combined with the passive and 
the progressive. These must contain passive or progres- 
sive auxiliaries, and end according to the rules already 
studied — the progressive with a present participle, the 
passive with a past participle. 
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PROGRESSIVE 

Perfect I have been seeing 

Pluperfect I had been seeing 

Future Perfect I shall have been seeing 

PASSIVE 

Perfect I have been seen 

Pluperfect I had been seen 

Future Perfect I shall have been seen 

Write out the conjugations for the second and third 
persons singular and for the entire plural. 

Section 3 
The perfect verbals are made with the auxiliary have. 

Active Having seen 

Passive Having been seen 

Progressive Having been seeing 

Active To have seen 

Passive To have been seen 

Progressive To have been seeing 

Section 4 

Name the verb-phrases and verbal phrases in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and tell the parts of which they are 
composed : 

1. I have seen this before. 

2. I had not intended to tell you that. 

3. Having come to the mountain, we explored its slope. 

4. America had not then been discovered. 

5. Having been invited, we proceeded to the palace. 

6. I have not been asked to this party. 

7. I will bring you some fruit. 

8. I shall have brought you some fruit; and you will then 
feel refreshed. 
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9. I was thought to have foimd the money. 

10. The money was supposed to have been foimd. 

11. I do not think you have seen them to-day. 

12. They will be seen to-morrow. 

13. Do you think that is true? 

14. Do find my hat for me. 

15. I have been looking for it. 

16. I had been looking before you asked me. 

17. The hat will be found soon. 

18. He has had the misfortime to be hurt in a collision. 

19. The dog was ashamed of having been caught. 

20. Having seen his friend, Fred went home. 

Section 5 

Finish the verb-phrases in these sentences by putting 
in auxiliaries or past participles as may be necessary. 
Name the phrase. 

1. We expected for an hour. 

2. They invited us to go with them. 

5. run back several times, the shy creatures at last 

became friendly. 

4. Our friends gone the day before. 

5. The ship reported to lost. 

6. Men have for their country. 

7. We had for neglecting our duty. 

8. : warned, they turned back. 

9. To forgotten our promise was our fault. 

10. The promise forgotten. 

11. The work not finished when night fell. 

12^ you seen my cousin Tom to-day? 

117. Modal Verb-Phrases 

Section i 
la. I go. 

b, I can go. 

c, I ought to go. 
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In sentence la, the verb asserts my going as an actual 
fact. The predicate of sentence i6, however, asserts only 
the possibility of my going; that of sentence ic asserts 
only the duty of my going. In i6 and ic the verb- 
phrases predicate an action thought of from certain points 
of view but not asserted as actual, and these phrases are 
related to the assertion of actual going in la somewhat as 
the other moods are related to the indicative (Les- 
son 87). We shall, therefore, call these phrases Modal 
Phrases. 

Note. — With respect to the going, the phrase is modal (non-indicative: 
it does not tell whether anybody went or not). The possibility and duty 
of going, however, are asserted as actual; the auxiliaries can and ought 
are therefore in the indicative mood. 

The modal auxiliaries are these: may, can, must, 
ought, might, could, would, should. Might and could are 
past tenses of may and can. Would and should are past 
tenses of wUl and shall. These auxiliaries are followed 
by infinitives; after ought the word to is used before 
the infinitive. 

In Appendix B will be found a synopsis of the modal 
phrase in all its forms. 

Section 2 

The modal auxiliaries are called defective verbs be- 
cause they lack one of the principal parts — the past par- 
ticiple. They have no participles or infinitives. Their 
principal parts are these: 



\esent 


Past 


may 


might 


can 


could 


must 


must 


ought 


ought 


shall] 


should 


will] 


would 
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Since they have no verbals, they can be used only as 
first auxiliaries (predicate verbs) in verb-phrases; for all 
other words in verb-phrases are participles or infinitives. 
You can see, then, why it is incorrrect to say had ought. 
Had requires after it a past participle, and ought is not a 
past participle, but the present or past tense of the verb. 

118. The Meanings of Modal Auxiliaries 

Section i 

We shall not try to classify all the shades of meaning 
expressed by the modal phrases, because they are many 
and are difficult to classify. Some of them, however, we 
may observe. 

la. May involves a question of permission. 

1. May I [am I permitted to] take your knife? 

2. You may [are permitted to] take also my pencil. 

lb. May often expresses doubt about a future action. 

3. I may go to New York next week. 

4. He may come, but I am not looking for him. 

II. Can involves a question of power or ability. 

5. Can I [am I strong or skillful enough to] do that? 

6. You can [are strong enough to] carry that bag on your 
shoulder. 

Confusion of may and can is very common. Can I go? 
asking permission, is incorrect. The question is. May I 
go? A negative reply, however, is sometimes made with 
can. Question: May I go? Answer: No, you cannot, 

III. Must expresses necessity (7) or obligation (8). 

7. You must study that lesson to-day. 

8. I must go at the end of the week. 
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rV. OugfU expresses moral obligation. 

9. I ougfU to study this lesson to-night. 

With the perfect infinitive it expresses something that 
should have been done in the past. 

10. We ougU to have brought our umbrellas. 
V. Should often expresses moral obligation. 

11. I should go, but I am not certain that I shall. 

In clauses after ify though, whetiy and some other con- 
junctions, shall and should express futurity, and will and 
would the desire or resolution of the subject. 

12a. If you should go [futurity], you would find your 
friends there. 

h. If you would go [were willing to go], you would find 
your friends there. 

13a. If you should find your ring, I should be very glad. 
h. If you would only hunt, I am sure you could find it. 
14. I am sure I would gladly recover the ring. 

Section 2 

Explain as exactly as you can the meaning of each 
modal phrase in the following sentences: 

1. You may come with me if you like. 

2. We should not try to go in this storm. 

3. The boys ought to go camping again. 

4. I cannot tell you the cause of such storms. 

5. We must go now. 

6. They may come to-morrow. 

7. We could not go when we were invited. 

8. We could have gone a week later. 

9. If I should go to New York, I will call on your friends. 
10. You must not come with me. 
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11. You ought to take good pictures with your new 
camera. 

12. I should be glad if you would call to-morrow. 

13. I would send you the books if I could find them. 

14. I cannot close this window. 

15. May I offer you my imibrella? 

Section j 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with may or 
can and explain the reason for your choice: 

1. I go with you? 

2. You come to-morrow. 

3. you lift this bag? 

4. I solve that problem. 

5. I ask you a question? 

6. you see that house? 

7. They come if they choose. 

8. She not find her pen. 

9. We do that if we try hard. 

10. We do that if we wish. 

11. you walk so far, do you think? 

12. 1 try? 

13. Where I go this afternoon, mamma? 

14. How 1 find your house? 

15. I throw the ball to you if you say that I . 



119. The Parsing of Verb-Phrases 

Section i 

1. I shall go to-morrow. 

ShcUl go is a future verb-phrase. The auxiliary is shall, 
and it is followed by the infinitive go. Shall is first per- 
son singular. 

2. They were seen on the boat. 
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Were seen is a passive verb-phrase. The auxiliary is 
were; seen is a past participle. Were is third person 
plural, past tense, indicative mood. 

3. The cars have been running slowly. 

Have been running is a perfect progressive verb-phrase. 
Have, the first auxiliary, is the predicate verb; been is a 
past participle, the progressive auxiliary; and running is 
a present participle. Have is third person plural, in- 
dicative mood. 

4. You may have seen my dog. 

May have seen is a modal perfect verb-phrase; second 
person. The predicate verb is may; have is an infinitive, 
and seen a past participle. The phrase asserts possibility. 

5. He should not have gone before we came. 

Should have gone is a modal pluperfect verb-phrase; 
third person singular. The modal auxiliary (predicate 
verb) is should; have is an infinitive, and gone a past 
participle. The phrase asserts an obligation, or duty. 

6. I do not remember that. 

Do remember is a verb-phrase; first person singular, 
present, indicative. Do is the auxiliary, and remember 
an infinitive. The d£?-phrase is used here because the 
word not is in the sentence to modify the verb-phrase. 

Note i. — For a synopsis of all the verb-phrases, see Appendix B. 

Note 2. — ^The name of a verb-phrase has as many parts as the phrase 
has auxiliaries, since each part of the name tells what meaning one 
auxiliary gives the phrase. Thus in Sentence 3 above, have makes the 
phrase perfect and been makes it progressive. 
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Section 2 
Parse the verb-phrases in these sentences: 

1. I have been thinking what I have done. 

2. Her sight could not be restored. 

3. You should comfort your father. 

4. Do find my spectacles. 

5. Did you fall on the icy pavement? 

6. Have you fallen yet this winter? 

7. I may not find them at home. 

8. We were running very fast. 

9. They shall not be told. 

10. The books cannot be foimd. 

11. I will not forget to send them. 

12. If I should forget it, you must I'emind me. 

13. Could you find my gloves? 

14. Are you studying Latin this year? 

15. I do not study it this year because I am beginning 
German. 

16. Have you found the German hard? 

17. I cannot learn the lesson in less than an hour. 

18. My father has promised to take me to Germany when 
I can imderstand the language; so I am studying as hard as 
I can. 

19. I might have begun it in your class, but I could not 
take so many studies. I must practice my music two hours 
a day. 

120. A General Review Exercise 

Analyze the sentences and parse the words in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Dear Robert, — 

In my last letter I told you something about Scott's home 
at Abbotsford. To-day I will write a little about the part of 
Scotland of which you are reading in The Lady of the Lake. 
Brother Tom has taken me through the Trossachs, because 
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he wished our trip to help me in my school work, and he 
knew that I should be reading about that cotmtry next year. 
We rode along Loch Venachar in a wagonet. The hills in 
September are covered with purple heather, bright in the 
sunshine, dark in the shadow. Then we entered the Tros- 
sachs. This is a wild, wooded, "bristling*' country between 
Loch Venachar and Loch Katrine. When the coach reached 
Loch Katrine, we left it and took a boat. Soon we passed 
"Ellen's Isle," on which Ellen Douglas lived. It is a small 
island, covered with trees. To cross Loch Katrine required 
only two hours. Again we rode in a coach till we reached 
Loch Lomond. The hills in this part of our journey were 
bare of trees and heather-covered. At Loch Lomond we 
took the boat again, and rode to the southern end of the lake. 
The highest mountain in that part of Scotland, Ben Lomond, 
we passed in this portion of the trip. Through this region 
Fitz- James was hunting the stag when he first m^t Ellen 
Douglas, and through the Trossachs Roderick Dhu sent his 
messengers to gather the clansmen. The mountain on which 
Ellen and her father lived in secrecy is visible as one drives 
along Loch Venachar and through the Trossachs. 

We shall sail for home in a few days now, and when I see 
you I shall have a good deal more to tell you. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Jack. 
Glasgow, 

September 27, 191 1. 



XI 

SOME QUESTIONS OF USAGE 

121. The Agreement of Pronoun and Antecedent 

Section i 
A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in number. 

1. Let each one take his pencil. 

Such an antecedent as one, a person, everyone, each 
student, requires after it a singular pronoun. By general 
consent of the users of the English language, the pronoun 
he (his, him) is used for such reference, without the in- 
tention of conveying any notion of sex. 

2. Let each boy and girl take his pencil. 

Of course, if the antecedent relates to women only, the 
pronoun is she (her). 

3. Let every girl open her book. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with pro- 
nouns. 

Our little company started for the woods. Each person 

carried a basket in hand and a knapsack on 

back. In basket expected to collect ferns 

and mosses, and in knapsack took some sand- 
wiches, a blanket, and rubbers or rubber boots. Each 

one was in high spirits, expecting to enjoy self particu- 
larly well that day. 

223 
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Section 2. 

The pronoun agrees with a collective antecedent 
exactly as a verb agrees with a collective subject (see 
Lesson 81): when the group is thought of as a whole, 
the pronoun is singular; when the members of the group 
are thought of separately, the pronoun is plural. 

Read the following sentences, using the correct pro- 
noun and verb forms: 

1. The crowd shouted as loud as (it, they) could. 

2. The mob followed (its, their) leader. 

3. The crew began to do (its, their) work. 

4. The committee was unanimous in (its, their) report. 

5. The church (has, have) engaged (its, their) minister for 
next year. 

6. The committee (hope, hopes) for a larger simi, but (it, 
they) (has, have) received only a dollar. 

7. The society has already done much, and (it, they) (ex- 
pect, expects) to do more. 

8. The society (was, were) pleased because the prize had 
been won by one of (its, their) members. 

122. General Review of Pronoun Forms 

Write the following sentences, using the correct forms 
of the pronouns: 

Note. — For the rules governing these forms, see Lessons 66, 94 (Sec- 
tion 3), 100 (IV), and 121 (Sections i and 2). 

1. He told a good story to John and (I, me). 

2. Mary and (I, me) will soon be there. 

3. My sister, (who, whom) I expected woxJd help me, did 
not appear. 

4. My sister, (who, whom) I expected to help me, did not 
appear. 

5. We decided that it was (he, him). 

6. We thought it to be (he, him). 

7. His brother was braver than (he, him) [was brave]. 

8. She likes him better than [she likes] (I, me). 
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9. Do you object to (me, my) coming? 

10. He praised her more than (I, me). 

11. Had you thought of (it, its) being John? 

12. Jessie is more studious than (I, me). 

13. Please let Tom and (I, me) go to the play. 

14. We were surprised to find that it was (he, him). 

15. May Tom and (I, me) go to the play? 

16. Tom and (I, me) were the only ones permitted to go. 

17. She permitted Tom and (I, me) to go. 

18. If you were (I, me), would you do this? 

19. I knew that it was (he, him). 

20. They wished Ruth and (I, me) to be there. 

21. If I were (he, him) I would start at once. 

22. I fully expected the man to be (he, him). 

23. (Who, whom) do you think I am? 

24. Let the prize be given to (whoever, whomsoever) de- 
serves it. 

25. The man (who, whom) I took to be your brother is 
across the street. 

26. (Who, whom) do you suppose the girls chose for poet? 

27. (Who, whom) did you take him to be? 

28. (Who, whom) did you think that it was? 

29. (Who, whom) was he supposed to be? 

30. (Who, whom) do you think I resemble? 

31. I saw the person (who, whom) you described. 

32. I will give the reward to (whoever, whomsoever) de- 
serves it. 

33. He suggested (who, whom) we should invite. 

34. He suggested (who, whom) to invite. 

35. He suggested (who, whom) should be invited. 

36. He told us (who, whom) he wished to see. 

37. Many a soldier gave (his, their) life for (his, their) 
country. 

38. She is one of those women that alwa3rs (become, be- 
comes) angry if anyone opposes (her, them). 

39. Let everyone give the measure (his, their) support. 

40. She laughed like one out of (her, their) mind. 
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123. Modifiers 

Section i 

The demonstrative must agree with its noim in num* 
ber. 

This kind, that kind are singular. 
These kinds, those kinds are plural. 

The greatest care must be taken not to place the 
plural demonstrative before the singular noun. 

Compose three sentences containing the expression 
this kind and three containing that kind. 

Section 2 

Adjectives and adverbs are frequently confused in 
use. In the following sentences, choose the correct form 
from the words in parenthesis, and explain the reason 
for your choice. 

1. (Most, almost) all of my friends live here. 

2. We like him (full, fully) as well as his brother. 

3. These problems are not (near, nearly) as hard as the 
others. 

4. John is (some, somewhat) heavier than his brother. 

5. I did not enjoy it (near, nearly) as much to-day. 

6. The nuts are (most, almost) gone. 

7. We were (some, somewhat) weary before night. 

8. He is not (near, nearly) as good a player as you are. 

9. I lost (most, almost) all of my plays. 

10. Your team played (some, somewhat) better than ours. 

Section j 

Modifiers should be so placed in the sentence that 
there can be no doubt as to what words they are in- 
tended to modify. Otherwise the meaning of the sen- 
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tence is not clear. Tell what words each italicized word 
in the following sentences modifies, and explain the 
exact meaning of each sentence : 

1. There were only two peaches in the basket. 

2. I saw only my brother. 

3. I only saw my brother; Will did not see him. 

4. I did not touch the books; I only saw them. 

5. I came only to see you. 

6. She instantly told him to go. 

7. She told him to go instantly. 

8. The water nearly freezes always. 

9. The water freezes nearly always, 

10. He was really kind. 

11. He really was kind. 

12. I merely wish to go; I do not expect to. 

13. I wished merely to go; I do not care to talk on the way. 

14. I almost believed that. 

15. I believed a story almost as improbable as that. 

134. The Use op Connectives 



Conjunctions should be so placed there can be no 
doubt as to the words or groups of words they are in- 
tended to connect. 

1. They contributed not only mottey but also supplies. 

2. They not only contributed money but also sent supplies. 

3. The boy could be ndthsi frightened nor bribed. 

4. He was not only disappointed but also vexed. 
$. They would forgive neither me nor my sister. 

6. The weather disappointed not only me but also many 
others. 

Section z 

TTie conjunction ani should never be used tn  '  an 
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adjective clause to its antecedent. A relative pronoun 
does connective work in such a construction. 

1. He sent a paper carefully prepared, which secured him 
the position. 

2. Soon we foimd a book, excellent and cheap, which had 
been recommended to us. 

Section j 

The word like should not be used as a conjunction to 
introduce a manner clause. 

1. Do those problems as you did those we had last week. 

2. He acts as if he did not see us. 

3. You spoke as if you were vexed. 

4. You don't speak as we do. 

5. That bird flies as a swallow does. 

6. Work fast, as we do. 

7. He studies hard, as we do. 

8. You act as if you were angry. 

9. You did not act as if you saw us. 

10. Write these words just as I have written them. 

Like is often used with the meaning of "similar to,*' 
or "in a similar way," and is followed by a noim or 
pronoun. 

11. He runs like a deer. 

12. She looks like her mother. 

13. John, like his father, is tall. 

14. He is like his sister. 

15. This feels like good velvet. 

16. It soimds like an organ. 

17. That plant looks like a violet. 

18. Your sister is like you. 

19. Like you, your sister is tall. 

20. This flower smells like a rose. 
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12$. The Agreement of Subject and Vesb 

Section i 

One of the most common errors in usage is the use of 
donH for doesnH. Don't, a contraction of do not, is plural; 
doesnH, a contraction of does not, is singular nimiber, 
third person. The latter is the form to use after all 
singular noun subjects and after the pronoun he, she, 4t. 

Construct five sentences containing each verb. Ob- 
serve carefully the agreement of subject and verb. 

Section 2 

Read the following sentences, using the correct forms 
of the verbs: 

Note. — For the rules governing these forms see Lessons 80 and 81. 

1. A bouquet of flowers (was, were) presented to her. 

2. A book-case together with the books (was, were) left at 
our house. 

3. Neither Jessie nor her sister (was, were) invited. 

4. Either Alice or Anna (expects, expect) to go. 

5. Neither Mary nor John (is, are) willing to go. 

6. A careful study of the rules (is, are) necessary. 

7. A book of poems (was, were) left on the desk. 

8. One of the scenes that I liked best (was, were) the 
mountains of Tennessee. 

9. A crowd of men and women (was, were) hunying by. 

10. The audience (was, were) pleased. 

11. The audience (was, were) weeping. 

12. The nimiber of men chosen (was, were) large. 

13. A nimiber of soldiers (was, were) approaching. 

14. The crowd (was, were) noisy. 

15. Each of the bojrs (was, were) elected to a good position. 

16. Neither of the horses (was, were) able to work. 

17. She is one of those unselfish girls that (looks, look) out 
for others. 

18. The multitude (was, were) of one mind. 
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19. The multitude (was, were) very great. 

20. A niunber (was, were) inclined to wait. 

21. The number present (was, were) imknown. 

22. Every man, woman, and child (was, were) present. 

23. The committee (was, were) unable to agree, and (it, 
they) gave up the discussion. 

24. Five dollars (is, are) the price. 

P5. Three hours (is, are) a long time to wait. 

26. One of you (is, are) wrong. 

27. The public (is, are) invited to be present. 

28. There (go, goes) your brothers. 

29. The flower that I saw in the mountains (was, were) 
brilliant in color. 

30. One of my cousins (is, are) going to Newport. 

31. Three-fourths of the soldiers (was, were) sick. 

32. Three-fourths of the area (was, were) desert. 

126. The Past Tense and the Past Participle 

Careless speakers of English are apt to confuse the 
past tense and the past participle of certain strong verbs. 
We must remember that the past tense is used alone, 
without an auxiliary; and that the past participle is used 
after have (has) and had in tense phrases, and after some 
form of be in passive phrases. 

Read the following sentences supplying the correct 
forms of the verbs placed in brackets after each pair. 
If you are in doubt when you are preparing the lesson, 
consult the list of strong verbs in Appendix B. 

10. I this work yesterday. [Begin.] 

b. I have already the work. 

20. The dog the child. [Bite.] 

b. The dog has the child. 

3a. The wind hard yesterday. [Blow.] 

b. The wind has off my hat. 

4a. I my new watch. [Break.] 
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b. I have my watch. 

5a. We Mary president of our society. [Choose.] 

6. We have a new president. 

6a. The children in slowly. [Come.] 

b. The children had before we called them. 

7a. I my work as well as I could. [Do.] 

b. I have my work as well as I could. 

80. We at one of the springs. [Drink.] 

b. I have never such good water before. 

ga. We very slowly. [Drive.] 

b. We have never this horse fast. 

loa. We our limch under the trees. [Eat.] 

b. We had our limch before they came. 

iia. The boy from the tree. [Fall.] 

b. The boy has from the tree. 

12a. The water in the pitcher. [Freeze.] 

b. The water has not this time. 

13a. We all we could afford to give. [Give.] 

6. We have all we could afford to give. 

14a. The trees very fast. [Grow.] 

b. The trees have a foot higher. 

15a. We in the long grass. [Hide.] 

b. We had hardly when they appeared. 

1 6a. They the answers to the puzzles. [Know.] 

b. They have those answers a long time. 

17a. We at full speed. [Ride.] 

b. We have the horses very fast. 

i8a. The bell . [Ring.] 

b. Has the bell ? 

19a. We early. [Rise.] 

b. We had early that morning. 

20a. The boys fast. [Run.] 

b. The boys have a mile. 

2ia. We you coniing. [See.] 

b. We have you coming for some time. 

22a. The sun below the horizon. [Sink.] 

b. The Sim has below the horizon. 
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23a. The girl gently. [Speak.] 

b. She has twice. 

24a. The lion at his prey. [Spring.] | 

J. He had before the hunter saw him. I 

25a. The boys across the stream. [Swim.] 

b. They have a long distance. 

26a. The burglar the jewels. [Steal.] 

b. The jewels were by the burglar. 

27a. We our umbrellas. [Take.] 

J. We have our imibrellas. 

28a. The child his dress. [Tear.] 

J. The child has his dress. 

29a. They away their guns and ran. [Throw.] 

b. They have away their guns and ran. 

30a. We our oldest dothes. [Wear.] 

b. We have our oldest clothes on this trip. 

31a. The girl a very good letter. [Write.] 

b. The girl has a very good letter. 

127. The Use of the Infinitive 

Section I 

After the verb try it is correct to use the infinitive, not 
the conjunction and with another predicating verb. 

I will try to please you. 

Careful study of the meaning of this sentence shows that 
and please would not express the thought intended. 
Write five sentences containing infinitives after try. 

Section 2 

It is not considered good form to put a modifier be- 
tween to and the verbal of an infinitive. The adverb 
modifying an infinitive should be placed before the to or 
after the verbal. 

I. I was afraid even to try. 
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2. I wished to remind her kindly of her promise. 

3. I did not wish merely to see you; I wished also to talk to 
you. 

4. We tried to forget in a measure our disappointment. 

5. We managed twice almost to succeed, but we finally 
failed. 

6. We did not expect to fail completely. 

7. She was forced to write the letter hurriedly. 

Section 3 

I. We hoped to arrive before dinner. 

The present infinitive is required in this sentence be- 
cause the perfect (to have arrived) would throw back the 
arrival before the hoping. That would be impossible, 
because we do not hope concerning an affair already 
settled. Nevertheless, we often hear the perfect in- 
finitive incorrectly used in such a sentence. 

Explain why the present infinitive is correct in the 
following sentences: 

2. He would have liked to go. 

3. I was sorry to miss you. 

4. I was pleased to see you. 

5. I should have been willing to give it to you if you had 
asked. 

6. I wished to go. 

7. I should have liked to go. 

8. I shall be pleased to see you. 

9. We hoped to find you there. 
10. We expected to see an air-ship. 

II. We should have been willing to do anything to please 
you. 

12. I should have been glad to be with you. 

13. I expected to settle that business sooner. 

14. We were fortunate to find you in. 
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Explain why the perfect infinitive is correct in the 
following sentences: 

15. I am sorry to have missed you. 

16. I am pleased to have seen you. 

17. I am glad to have finished. 

18. I was sorry to have lost my purse. 

19. We are happy to have found you at home. 

128. SIT AND SET 

The verbs sU and set are often confused. This is not 
remarkable, for the words, besides being somewhat 
similar in sound and spelling, are related in meaning. 
The verb set is derived from sit, and once had an ending 
that meant "to cause." To sit is "to place oneself, to 
rest." To set is "to place, to put"; i. e., "to cause to sit 
or rest." 

1. The glass sits on the table. 

2. I set my glass ("caused it to rest") on the table. 

Sit is strong and usually intransitive; aet is weak and com- 
monly transitive. 

The principal parts of these verbs are : 

sit, sat, sat 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with forms 
of sit and set; explain your choice, and tell what forms 
you have supplied: 

3. We had there an hour when we saw you. 

4. I the basket on the table this morning. 

5. I on the bench in the park yesterday. 

6. We have our umbrellas in the comer. 

7. Jack has been ing in our hammock to-day. 

8. They down when they were tired. 

9. I am ^ing in a comfortable chair. 
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10. I have here an hour. 

11. You may my vase on the table. 

12. Please m this chair. 

13. down as soon as you are tired. 

14. We had not there ten minutes when you came. 

15. the plant in the window. 

Section 2 

Besides the common use of the words as shown by the 
sentences above, the following expressions, hard to put 
under the definitions, are correct: 

1. The sim sds in the west. 

2. The current sets to the north. 

3. We sei out early in the morning. 

4. We set to work in earnest. 

5. He set his son up in business. 

6. The dress sUs well. 

7. He siis his horse admirably. 

8. The sluing hen siis on her eggs. 

9. The lady sits for her portrait. 

10. The court will sU in January. 

11. The nurse siis up with the patient. 

12. The patient will sit up next week. 

Find in the dictionary the definition of sit and set in 
each of these twelve sentences. 

129. LIE AND LAY 

The verbs lie and /ay, also, are sometimes confused. 
They are somewhat similar in form, and they are re- 
lated in meaning also. Lay was derived from /ie, and 
once had the ending which meant "to cause." To lie is 
"to place oneself in a horizontal position; to rest." To 
lay is "to put, to place"; i. e., "to cause to lie." 

1. The book lies on the table. 

2. I will lay the book ("cause it to lie") on the table. 
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Lie is strong and intransitive; Uy is weak and tunsaUy transi- 
tive. 

The principal parts of these verbs are: 

lie, lay, lain 
la3r, laid, laid 

Supply some form of lie or lay in the following sen- 
tences; explain your choice and tell what form you have 
used: 

3. The child quiet. 

4. I down every afternoon. 

5. I have the book on the table. 

6. I had there an hour when you came. 

7. They have their books down. 

8. your books on the table. 

9. We had there an hour before you called, 

10. the book on the table. 

11. I am going to down. 

12. She has the book down. 

13. She has down an hour this afternoon. 

14. We down to sleep yesterday. 

15. The books on the table. 

16. down this afternoon. 

17. I had the book down before you called. 

18. The books have ^— on the table all day. 

19. your book down. 

20. I have no time to down. 

21. She has down because her head aches. 

22. Those knives on the table yesterday. 

23. We will your books on the shelf. 

24. Try to on your side. 

25. Now flat on your back. 

Section -2 
The following expressions, hard to put imder the defini- 
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tions already given, are correct. K you have a large 
dictionary, try to find them in that. 

1. Ireland lies west of England. 

2. The Indians lie in ambush. 

3. We will let the question lie over for the present. 

4. The hen lays an egg every day. 

5. I will lay the plan before Mother. 

6. They expect to lay out their money in city lots. 

7. We will lay out the garden carefully. 

8. He did not lay this up against us. 

9. The enemy will lay waste the country. 

130. An Adjective or an Adverb 

Section i 

We may sometimes be puzzled to know whether we 
should use an adjective or an adverb after a verb. Shall 
we say ''The apple tastes souty'' or ^' sourly ^^? *'The 
rose smells sweet,^ or ^^ sweetly ^^? 

The answer to the question must be discovered through 
a study of the office of the word in the sentence. Does 
sour (or sourly) tell how the apple performs the act of 
tasting? Does sweet (or sweetly) tell how the rose per- 
forms the act of smelling? Are these words adverbs of 
manner? Or do they describe some quality of the apple 
and the rose, and therefore do the work of adjectives? 
A careful study of the use of these words in the sentence 
shows us that we require here the predicate adjective. 

The same verb is followed sometimes by an adjective, 
sometimes by an adverb, according to its meam'ng in the 
particular sentence. 

la. The child's hand felt soft. 

b. The child's hand felt softly across the table. 
2a, She looked pleasant. 

b. She looked pleasantly at us. 
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In I a felt expresses not action but being, and the ad- 
jective soft tells a quality of the hand. The hand is softy 
one discovers that by feeling of it. In 46 felt is a verb 
of action, and the adverb softly tells how the action was 
performed. 

In 2a looks expresses being, and the adjective pleasant 
describes the lady — she is a pleasant person in appear- 
ance. In 26 looks expresses action, and the adverb 
pleasantly tells the manner of looking. 

Section 2 

Name and explain the form that follows the verb in 
the sentences below: 

1. She looks pretty. 

2. The song sounds sweet in my ears. 

3. Do you feel warm? 

4. The flowers look beautiful. 

5. The sim shines bright. 

6. These oranges taste sweet. 

7. The boy lay quiet. 

8. This velvet feels smooth. 

9. The cliffs look grand. 

10. This cream tastes good. 

11. She looks happy. 

12. She looks well. 

13. The old man cannot taste very well. 

14. Mary looked happily at her mother. 

15. How sweet the rose smells I 

16. The apple feels ripe. 

17. I feel happy. 

18. I feel well. 

19. I feel bad. 

20. Giving John a ride made me feel good. 

21. I felt carefully for the matches. 

22. The boy appeared quick. 
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23. The boy appeared quickly. 

24. The teacher looked stern. 

25. The teacher looked sternly at me. 

26. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 

Section 3 

Compose ten sentences containing the verbs look, 
sound, feel, taste, smell, followed by adjectives or adverbs, 
and explain the reason for your choice. 
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Sex-Reference in Nouns 

Note. — In the body of this book the authors have said nothing about 
the "gender" (or sex-reference^ as they prefer to call it) of nouns, be- 
lieving that it is an error to confuse the sex-reference of English nouns 
with the grammatical gender of nouns in Greek, Latin, German, and 
French. True gender as a grammatical distinction belongs to the system 
of noun inflection which Modern English has lost. The material usually 
presented under gender in English grammars belongs rather to a study of 
word-building than to grammar. For the convenience, however, of 
teachers who may not share this view, some material for the study of 
this topic is here appended. 

In English nouns there are three ways of indicating differ- 
ence of sex-reference: 
I. By means of different endings. 

1. The sufl&x -655 indicates the feminine: author, authoress; 
god, goddess; poet, poetess, 

a. Some masculines in -er drop the vowel of the last sylla- 
ble before adding -ess: hunter, huntress; tiger, tigress; songster, 
songstress. 

b. Some masculines drop -er or -or before adding -ess: 
governor, governess; sorcerer, sorceress, 

c. Some forms are irregular and must be explained histori- 
cally: ahhot, abbess; duke, duchess; emperor, empress, 

2. The suffix 'trix indicates the feminine: executor, execu- 
trix; administrator, administratrix; testator, testatrix, 

3. 'Ine is a feminine suffix: hero, heroine; Paul, Pauline; 
Joseph, Josephine, 

4. 'A is a feminine suffix: sultan, sultana; Augustus, Au- 
gusta; Julius, Julia; Louis, Louisa; don, donna, 

5. Other endings for sex-reference are seen in beau, belle 
(which are masculine and feminine forms of the French ad- 
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jective meaning "beautiful"); J^se, Jessie; widower, widow; 
czar, czarina. 

n. By means of diflferent words in compounds: he-bear, 
she-bear; man-servatUy maid-servant; peacock, peahen; land- 
lord, landlady; bridegroom, bride. 

III. By means of entirely different words: boy, girl; buck, 
roe; sir, madame; unde, aunt; husband, wife. 

Tell the sex-reference of each of the following words. 
How is the word of opposite sex-reference formed? 

(i) Charlotte, (2) equestrienne, (3) gentlewoman, (4) count, 
(s) earl, (6) lass, (7) Louise, (8) mistress, (g) murderer, 
(lo) prioress, (ii) prince, (12) benefactor, (13) heir, (14) land- 
gravine, (15) marchioness, (16) mermaid, (17) nun. 



APPENDIX B 

The Forms of Some Verbs 
I. The Principal Parts of Strong Verbs 

Note. — Poetic or archaic forms are enclosed in parentheses. Some of 
these archaic forms of the participle are still in use as adjectives; such 
forms are followed by "adj." 



PRESENT 


PAST 




PAST PARTICIPLE 


abide 




abode 




abode 


arise 




arose 




arisen 


awake 




awoke, 


awaked 


awaked, awoke 


bear 




bore 




borne, bom (see 
Note 2) 


beat 




beat 




beaten 


begfet 




begot 




begot (begotten, adj.) 


begin 




began 




begun 


behold 




beheld 




beheld 


bid 




bade 




bidden 


bind 




bound 




boimd 


bite 




bit 




bitten 


blow 




blew 




blown 


break 




broke 




broken 


chide 




chid 




chidden, chid 


choose 




chose 




chosen 


cleave, ^ 


^adhere" 


(clave) 




cleaved 


cleave, * 


'spUt" 


dove, cleft 


cloven, cleft 


cling 




dung 




clung 


come 




came 




come 


crow 




crew, crowed 


crowed 


dig 




dug 




dug 


do 




did 




done 


draw 




drew 




drawn 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forebore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got (gotten, adj.) 


give 


gave 


given 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung, hanged 


hung, hanged (see 
Notes I, 2) 


heave 


hove, heaved 


heaved 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


Ke 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 


rived, rove 


rived, riven 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


seethed (sod) 


seethed (sodden) 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shear 


sheared, shore 


shorn 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


showed 


shown, showed 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


shrive 


shrove^ shrived 


shriven, shrived 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


sing 
sink 


sang 
sank 


sung 
sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 
slide 


slew 
sUd 


slain 
slid 


sling 
slink 


slung 
shmk 


slung 
slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spin 
spit 


spun 
spit (spat) 


spun 
spit 


spring 
stand 


sprang 
stood 


spnmg 
stood 


stave 


stove 


stove 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 
stink 
stride 


stung 

stunk (stank) 

strode 


stung 
stimk 
strode 


strike 


struck 


struck 


string 
strive 


stnmg 
strove 


stnmg 
striven 


strow, strew 


strowed, strewed 


strown, strewn, 
strowed, strewed 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam 


swum 


swing 
take 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


thrive 


throve, thrived 


thriven, thrived 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trod, trodden 


wake 


woke, waked 


woke, waked 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 
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win 
wind 
wring 
write 



won 
wound 
wrung 
wrote 



won 
wovuid 
wrung 
written 



Note i. — Occasionally a strong verb has a weak form, as hanged, 
waked, crowed. This is because by far the greater number of our verbs 
are weak, and the strong ones tend to follow the fashion of the larger 
class. We see the same tendency in the language of the child, when he 
says seed for saw, taked for took, runned for ran. Many verbs that were 
strong in an older period of the language have in Modem English gone 
altogether into the weak class. 

Note 2. — Born is used only with the meaning "to come into the 
world." Hanged is used only of "execution by hangmg." 

II. Some Peculiar Weak Verbs. See Lesson 85 

List i 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICXPT.K 


bereave 


bereft, bereaved 


bereft, bereaved 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bring 


brought 


brought 


buy 


bought 


bought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


creep 


crept 


crept 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt, dreamed dreamt, dreamed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


freight 


fraught, freighted fraught, freighted 


hear 


heard 


heard 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt, kneeled 


knelt, kneeled 


lean 


leant, leaned 


leant, leaned 


leap 


leapt, leaped 


leapt, leaped 


leave 


left 


left 


lose 


lost 


lost 


mean 


meant 


meant 


reave 


reft 


reft 



PRESENT 

say 

seek 

seU 

shoe 

sleep 

sweep 

teach 

teU 

think 

weep 



clothe 

have 

make 



bend 

build 

gild 

gird 

lend 

rend 

send 

spend 



bleed 

breed 

feed 

hide 

lead 

Ught 

meet 

read 

speed 
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1 
1 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


said 


said 


sought 


sought 


sold 


sold 


shod 


shod 


slept 


slept 


swept 


swept 


taught 


taught 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


wept 


wept 


List 2 




clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


had 


had 


made 


made 


List 3 




bent 


bent 


built, builded 


built, builded 


gilt, gilded 


gilt, gilded 


girt, girded 


girt, girded 


lent 


lent 


rent, rended 


rent 


sent 


sent 


spent 


spent 


List 4 




bled 


bled 


bred 


bred 


fed 


fed 


hid 


hidden 


led 


led 


Ut, Ughted 


Ut, Ughted 


met 


met 


read 


read 


sped 


sped 
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in. The Conjugation of the Verb Be 

PRESENT STEM 





INDICATIVE 


SUBJUNCTIVE 




Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


I. 


I am 


We are 


I be 


We be 


2. 


Thou art 


You are 


Thou be 


You be 


3- 


He is 


They are 


Hebe 


They be 




IMPERATIVE 




INFINITIVE 


2. 


Be (thou) 


Be (you) 




To be 




PARTICIPLE 


( 


GERUND 




Being 




Being 






PAST 


STEM 





INDICATIVE 

1. I was We were 

2. Thou wast You were 

3. He was They were 



SUBJUNCTIVE 

I were We were 

Thou were You were 
He were They were 



PAST PARTICIPLE 

Been 
IV. The Conjugation of the Verb See 



PRESENT STEM 



INDICATIVE 

1. I see We see 

2. Thou seest You see 

3. He sees They see 



SUBJUNCTIVE 

I see We see 

Thou see You see 

He see They see 



IMPERATIVE 


INFINITIVE 


2. See (thou) See (you) 


To see 


PARTICIPLE 


GERUND 


Seeing 


Seeing 



\ 
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PAST STEM 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

1. I saw We saw I saw We saw 

2. Thou sawest You saw Thou saw You saw 

3. He saw They saw He saw They saw 

PAST PARTICIPLE 

Seen 

TENSE-PHRASES 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 

Perfect I have seen I have seen 

Pluperfect I had seen I had seen 

Future I shall see 

Future Perfect I shall have seen 

PROGRESSIVE PHRASES 

Present I am seeing I be seeing Be seeing 

Past I was seeing I were seeing 

Future I shall be seeing 

Perfect I have been seeing 

Pluperfect I had been seeing I had been seeing 

Future Perfect I shall have been 

seeing 

MODAL PHRASES 

Present I may (can, must, ought to) see [see 

Past I might (could, must, ought to, would, should) 

Perfect I may (can, must, ought to) have seen 

Pluperfect I might (could, must, ought to, would, should) 

have seen 

MODAL PROGRESSIVE PHRASES 

Present I may (can, must, ought to) be seeing 

Past I might (could, would, should, must, ought to) 

be seeing 
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Perfect 



Present 
Past 



I may (can, must, ought to) have been seeing 
I might (could, must, ought to, would, should) 
have been seeing 

DO-PHRASES 

I do see I do see Do see 

I did see I did see 



Present Progressive 

Perfect 

Perfect Progressive 



VERBAL PHRASES 

INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE AND GERUND 

To be seeing 

To have seen Having seen 

To have been seeing Having been seeing 



PASSIVE TENSE-PHRASES 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 



IMPERATIVE 



Present 

Past 

Future 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future Perfect 

Present 
Past 

Present 



I am seen 
I was seen 
I shall be seen 
I have been seen 
I had been seen 



I be seen 
I were seen 



Be seen 



I had been seen 



I shall have been seen 

PASSIVE PROGRESSIVE PHRASES 

I am being seen 

I was being seen I were being seen 

PASSIVE MODAL PHRASES 

I may (can, must, ought to) be seen 



Past 

Perfect 
Pluperfect 



Present 
Perfect 



I might (could, must, ought to, would, should) 

be seen 
I may (can, must, ought to) have been seen 
I might (could, must, ought to, would, should) 

have been seen 

PASSIVE VERBAL PHRASES 

INFINITIVES PARTICIPLE AND GERUND 

To be seen Being seen 

To have been seen Having been seen 



APPENDIX C 

The Chief Rules of Syntax Affecting English Usage 

1. The subject of the sentence must be in the nominative 
case. 

He and / went to the concert. 

2. The direct and indirect object of a verb and the object of 
a preposition must be in the objective case. 

She saw us. She gave us a book. She spoke to us, 

3. A pronoun in the absolute construction must be in the 
nominative case. 

She being down, I have the placing of the British crown. 
We sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud. 
Roll on, tho-u deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

4. A noun or pronoim standing directly before a gerund 
must be in the genitive case. 

JohrCs writing the letter so carefully secured him the position. 
My going there will depend upon your giving your consent. 

5. The subjective complement after a predicate verb must 
be in the nominative case. 

It is /. It was he. It must be she, 

6. The subjective complement of an infinitive must be in 
the objective case if it refers to a noim or pronoun in the ob- 
jective case. 

I took it to be him, 

7. A verb must agree with its subject in person and num- 
ber. 

We are your friends. 

He is your friend. 

He doesn*i [not don'l] know you. 
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8. Two or more subjects connected by and require a 
plural verb, because they signify more than one. 

Mary and I are your friends. 

9. Two or more singular subjects connected by or require 
a singular verb, because only one can be concerned in the 
predication. 

He or his brother is going. 

10. A past participle must be used in a verb-phrase after 
the auxiliary have. 

I have seen your brother to-day. 

11. The comparative degree of the adjective shovdd be 
used when two persons or objects are in question; the su- 
perlative is used in speaking of three or more. 

She is the taller of the two sisters. 
She is the tallesi of the three girls. 

12. The demonstratives this and thai must agree in nimi- 
ber with the nouns they modify. 

Books of this kind are rare. 

I do not like that kind of flowers. 

13. Adverbs must be employed as modifiers of verbs, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs. 

He did his work well [not good]. 
The farmer walked slowly [not slaw]. 

14. The adverb only is generally placed immediately be- 
fore or after the word it modifies. 

Goldsmith could live only by working day and night. 
Such disputes can be settled only by arms. 

15. An adverb should not be allowed to separate to from 
the infinitive with which it goes. 

I came absolutely to detest him. 

I wish thoroughly to comprehend your position. 



APPENDIX D 

Some Rules for Punctuation 

1. A vocative noun is set off from the rest of the sentence 
by the comma. 

George, please dose the door. 
Please, George, close the door. 

2. An appositive noun is set off by commas. 

Longfellow, an American poet, has a bust in Westminster Abbey. 

3. An absolute group is separated from the rest of the 
sentence by the comma. 

The Sim having set, we turned homeward. 

The boy, his friend having gone, put away his playthings. 

To tell the truth, I cannot believe that. 

4. A short direct quotation is preceded by a comma. 
William writes, "I shall return next week." 

5. A long direct quotation is preceded by a colon. 

Wordsworth says of Peter Bell: 

"A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

6. The words yes and no are set off by commas when they 
are followed by other words in the sentence. 

Yes, William is coming to-morrow. 

7. Quotation marks inclose every direct quotation. A 
quotation within a quotation is inclosed in single quotation 
marks. 

"Was it Shakespeare who said, 'Who steals my purse steals 
trash?" asked my friend Perkins. 
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8. When several paragraphs are quoted, quotation marks 
are used at the beginning of each paragraph and at the end 
of the entire quotation. 

9. When a quotation is broken, each part is inclosed by 
quotation marks. 

"Come," said my father, "let us find that knife you lost." 

10. The place of a word omitted is generally indicated by 
a comma. 

Homer was the greatest genius; Virgil, the better artist. 

11. Words forming a series in the same construction, with- 
out a conjunction between them, are separated by commas. 
Even when and occurs between the last two words of the 
series, the conuna is also used. 

Birds, bees, and butterflies flitted about among the flowers. 

12. Groups of words forming a series are frequently sepa- 
rated by commas, imless there are only two groups joined by 
a conjunction. 

Love of country and faithfulness in her service are the qualities 
of a patriot. 

Kindness of heart, and gentleness of manner, and truthfulness 
in speech are qualities of a gentleman. 

13. Pairs of words or expressions are separated by conmias. 

The rich and the poor, the high and the low, the young and the 
old enjoyed reading those books. 

14. A participle or a participial or adjective group at the 
beginning of a sentence is set oS by a conmia. 

Though beaten this time, I shall yet triumph. 
Ardent and intrepid on the field of battle, Monmouth was 
everywhere else effeminate and irresolute. 

15. Groups of words placed between essential parts of the 
sentence and so breaking its continuity, are set off by 
commas. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain and dies. 
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i6. Descriptive adjective clauses are set oflf by commas; 
restrictive adjective clauses are not. 

Bunyan, who was a poor tinker, was persecuted for his religion. 
The John Smith that explored Virginia narrowly escaped being 
killed by the Indians. 

17. An adverbial clause, unless very short and very closely 
related to the main clause, is separated from it by commas. 

Freely we serve, because we freely love. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

18. The parts of a compound sentence, if fairly long and 
containing dependent clauses, are separated by semicolons; 
if short and simple, they are separated by commas. 

Whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writ- 
ing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write Httle, he had need 
have a great memory; if he confer Httle, he had need have a present 
wit; and if he read little, he had need have great amning, to seem 
to know that he doth not. — ^Bacon. 

19. A period is used at the end of a declarative or an im- 
perative sentence. 

20. A period is used after initials, signatures, and abbre- 
viations. 

John Smith, M. D., LL. D. 
Messrs. G. B. Adams and Co. 

21. An interrogation point is used after an interrogative 
sentence. 

How are you this morning? 

22. An exclamation point is used after an exclamatory sen- 
tence and after an interjection. 

Heavens! How can I get out of this trouble! 

23. An apostrophe is used in place of an omitted letter, 
before the-j of the genitive singular, and after the -5 of the 
genitive plural. 

John O'Rourke isn't there now. 
John's cap. The boys' sleds. 
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24. The hyphen is used to separate the parts of a compound 
word, or to mark the division of syllables. 

Man-of-war. 

Separate is divided as follows: sep-a-rate. 

25. In writing^a caret shows where an omission has been 
supplied. 

was 
The day ^ very rainy. 

26. Marks of parenthesis, ( ), are used to inclose an ex- 
pression inserted in the body of a sentence with which it has 
no connection in construction. 

Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud 
man himself) is the most ordinary spring of action among men. 

27. Brackets, [ ], are used to distinguish the remarks of 
one who edits or quotes from the original sentence written 
by another. 

Some bishop [it was Bishop McUvaine] said that better than I 
can say it. 

28. The dash is used when a sentence breaks off abruptly 
and the subject is changed. 

Have you ever — ^but no; that is not a fair question^ 

29. The dash is sometimes used instead of the parenthesis. 
I think — ^I am not sure — that we shall go to-morrow. 
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Absolute Group: 177, 178; punc- 
tuation of, 236. 

Absolute Noun: 70, 71, 177, 178; 
case of, 234. 

Abstract Noun: one that names 
a quality, as beauty, whiteness. 
This term is logical rather than 
grammatical, and is not, there- 
fore, included in the body of this 
text. 

Active Sentences: 38, 39, 43, 44. 

Adjective: defined, 16, 17; predi- 
cate adjective, 27-29, and see 
also Subjective Complement; 
objective complement, 42; 
classes and inflection, Chapter 
VII; descriptive, 136; demon- 
strative, 124, 136; numeral, 136; 
article, 137; indefinite, 136; used 
as noun, 138; comparison, 141- 
146, 148; parsing of adjectives, 
148, 149. Choice between ad- 
jective and adverb, 226, 237- 

239. 

Adjective Attribute: see Predi- 
cate Adjective. 

Adjective Clauses: 92-98; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 

Adjective, Limiting: see Demon- 
stratives, Articles, Numer- 
als, Indefinites. 

Adjective Phrases: 60-62. 

Adjective Produced: see Ob- 
jective Complement. 

Adjective Pronoun: see Indef- 
inite Pronoun. 

Adjective, Qualifying: see De- 
scriptive Adjective. 

Adverb: definition, 17-20; classes, 
139; comparison, 146-149; posi- 
tion of, 226, 232, 23s; choice be- 
tween adjective and adverb, 
236-239. 



Adverb, Conjunctive: see Sub- 
ordinate Conjunction. 

Adverbial Clauses: time, place, 
manner, cause, 85-87; purpose, 
condition, concession, 87-89; 
degree or comparison, 89-91; 
pimctuation of, 237. 

Adverbial Modifiers: variety in, 
1^0, 141. 

Adverbial Noun: 65-69. 

Adverbial Objective: see Ad- 
verbial Noun. 

Adverbial Phrase: 60-62. 

Agreement of Verb with Sub- 
ject: See Verb. 

Analysis of Sentences: 45, 71, 
72, 102-104. 

And: incorrect use of, 227. 

Antecedent: 94. 

Anticipative Subject: see Ex- 
pletive. 

Anticipatory Subject: see Ex- 
pletive. 

Apostrophe: 238. 

Appositives: 69-70; punctuation 
of, 236. 

Articles, Definite and Indef- 
inite: 137. 

Assertive Sentence: see De- 
clarative. 

Attribute Complement: see Sub- 
jective Complement. 

Auxiliary Verbs: 199, 200; in 
passive phrases 201; in progres- 
sive phrases, 204; in the do- 
phrase, 207; in future phrases, 
208-210; in perfect phrases, 211; 
in pluperfect phrases, 211; in 
future perfect phrases, 212; 
modal auxiliaries, 216-219. 

Be: indicative mood, 162; sub- 
junctive, 165; imperative, 167; 
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conjugation, Appendix B (229, 
230); passive auxiliary, 201; 
progressive auxiliary, 204. 
Brackets: 239. 

Can: meaning of, 216-218. 

Cardinal Numerals: 136. 

Caret: 238. 

Case: see Nominative, Genitive, 
Objective; of nouns, 54-58; of 
personal pronouns, 114- 120; of 
relative pronouns, 127;' of in- 
definites, 131; rules for the use 
of cases, 132-134. 

Causal Clauses: 85-87; punctu- 
ation of, 237. 

Clauses: defined, 77; adjective, 
92-98 adverbial (time, place, 
maimer, cause, purpose, conces- 
sion, condition, degree or com- 
parison), 85-91 ; independent, 76, 
77; noun, 98-100; relative, see 
Adjective; substantive, see 
Noun. 

Collective Noun: 54; agreement 
of verb with, 155; agreement of 
pronoun with, 224. 

Colon: 236. 

Comma: 236-238. 

Common Noun: one that names 
any one of a class of objects. 
This distinction has no gram- 
matical significance, and is not, 
therefore, included in the text 
of this book. 

Comparative Degree: of ad- 
jectives, 142, 145, 146, 148; of 
adverbs, 146, 147; usage of, 

235. 
Comparison: of adjectives, 141- 

146; of adverbs, 146-149; down- 
wards, 148. 

Complements: see Subjective, 
Object, Objective, Chapter II. ' 

Complete Predication, Verb 
of: one that does not need a 
complement. 

Complex Sentence: 102; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 

Compound-Complex Sentence: 
102, 



Compound Object: 82; punctua- 
tion of, 237. 

Compound Personal Pronoun: 
120-122. 

Compound Phrases: 83; punctua- 
tion of, 237. 

Compound Predicate: 80, 81; 
punctuation of, 237. 

Compound Sentence: 76, 77; 
punctuation of, 238. 

Compound Subject: 78-80; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 

Concessive Clauses: 87-89; 
punctuation of, 237. 

Condition Clauses: 87-89; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 

Conjugation: the arrangement in 
order of the inflectional forms of 
the verb; see lovCf 151, and see. 
Appendix B (230, 231). 

Conjunction: 21-23; see also, 
Coordinate and Subordinate. 

Conjunctive Adverb: see Sub- 
ordinate Conjunction. 

Conjunctive Pronoun: see Rel- 
ative Pronoun. 

Construction: the use of a word 
grammatically; as subject, ob- 
ject. 

Coordinate Conjunction: 84; 
position of, 123. 

Copula: 31-33. 

Dash: 239. 

Dative Object: see Indirect 
Object. 

Dative Objective: see Indirect 
Object. 

Declarative Sentence: 3, 4; 
punctuation of, 238. 

Declension: the orderly arrange- 
ment of the inflectional forms of 
nouns and pronouns; see 114- 
120. 

Declension of Pronouns: per- 
sonal, 1 14-120; interrogative, 
125; relative, 127; indefinite, 

131. 
Defective Verbs: 216. 

Definite Article: 137. 

Degree Clauses: 89-91. 
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Degrees of Compaiuson: see Pos- 
TTVE, Comparative, Sxjperla 

TIVE. 

Demonstrative Adjective: 124, 

136; 226, 235. 
Demonstrative Pronoun: 123- 

125. 

Dependent Clauses: 85; see Ad- 
jective, Adverbial, Noun 
Clauses. A dependent clause 
forms a part of another clause, 
or modifies another clause or 
some word in another clause. 

Descriptive Adjective: 136. 

Descriptive Adjective Clause: 
97> 98; punctuation of, 237. 

Direct Discourse: ioo-ioi; 
punctuation of, 236, 237. 

Direct Object: see Object Com- 
plement. 

Distributive Adjective and 
Pronoun: see Indefinite. 

Do: 161. 

Doesn't and Don't: 229. 

Do-Perase: 206-208; 232. 

Emphatic Verb-Phrase: see Do- 

Phrase. 
Exclamation Point: 238. 
Exclamatory Noun: 70, 71. 
Exclamatory Sentence: 5, 6; 

punctuation of, 238. 
Explanatory Expression: see 

Appositive. 
Expletive: there, 31-33; it, 182. 

Factitive Attribute of the Ob- 
ject: see Objective Comple- 
ment. 

Factitive Complement or Predi- 
cate: the objective complement 
after verbs of making. 

Factitive Direct Objective 
Modifier: see Objective Com- 
plement. 

Finite Verb: the asserting word 
of the sentence; not an infinitive 
or a participle. 

First Person: of pronouns, 113; 
of verbs, 151-153- 

Future Verb-Phrase: 208-211; 



future passive, 210, 211; future 
perfect, 211-215; future progres- 
sive 210, 211. See also Appen- 
dix B (231, 232). 

Gender: see Sex Reference. 

Genitive Case: of nouns, 55-58; 
of personal pronouns, 114-120; 
of relative pronouns, 127; of in- 
definites, 131; usage of, 234. 

Gerund: 172-174; present, 189; 
passive, 202, 203; perfect, 214; 
forms tabulated, 232, 233. 

Gerundial Phrase: a gerund with 
its modifiers and complements. 

Go: 161. 

Group Object of Verb: 184-186. 

Has, Have: auxiliaries in perfect 

phrases, 211-215. 
Had: auxiliary in pluperfect 

phrases, 211-215. 
Had Ought: why incorrect, 217. 
Hyphen: 238. 

Imperative Mood: 163, 166, 167. 

Imperative Sentence: 3, 5; sub- 
ject of, 10; punctuation of, 238. 

Incomplete Predication, Verb 
of: one that requires after it a 
complement in order to make a 
complete predication. 

Indefinite Adjective: 130, 136. 

Indefinite Article: 137. 

Indefinite Pronoun: 99, 129- 
132; case of, 131. 

Indefinite Relative: see Indef- 
inite Pronoun. 

Independent Clause: 76. 

Independent Constructions: see 
Absolute. 

Indicative Mood: 163. 

Indirect Discourse: 100, loi. 

Indirect Object: 62-65. 

Indirect Objective Modifier: 
see Indirect Object. 

Indirect Question: see Indirect 
Discourse. 

Infinitive: 179-188; uses of, 182- 
187; equivalents for, 187, 188; 
present, 189; passive, 202, 203; 
progressive, 204; perfect, 214; 
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forms tabulated, 232, 233; after 
tryy 232; position of modifier, 
235; use of present and perfect, 

233. 
Infinitive in ing: see Gerund. 

Infinitive Phrase: a term em- 
ployed in this text when the to 
is not a mere "sign," but has 
real prepositional value, and 
the true infinitive is the verbal 
that follows the preposition to 
as its object; as in, "I came to 
see you." See page 183, uses 
II and ni. 

Inflection: the change of a word 
in form to indicate either some 
variation in its meaning {hook, 
hooks; see, saw) or its construc- 
tion in the sentence {He saw me 
before / saw kim). 

Inflection: of nouns. Chapter 
III; of pronouns, Chapter VI; of 
adjectives and adverbs. Chap- 
ter VII; of verbs, Chapter VIII. 

Interjection: 23, 24; punctuation 
of, 238. 

Interrogation Point: 238. 

Interrogative Adjective: 125, 
126. 

Interrogative Pronoun: 125, 
126. 

Interrogative Sentence: 3, 4; 
punctuation of, 238. 

Intransitive Verb: 36-38. 

Introductory Subject: see Ex- 
pletive. [Verb. 

Irregular Verb: see Strong 

//: as an expletive, 182; used also 
with noun clauses, as in *'It is 
true that the earth is round" 

Lay, Laid, Laid: 235-237. 

Lie, Lay, Lain: 235-237. 

Limiting Adjectives: see Arti- 
cles, Demonstratives, Indef- 
inites, Numerals. 

Like: incorrectly used, 228. 

Main Clause: see Independent. 
Manner Clause: 85-87; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 



May: meaning of, 216-218. 

Modal Auxiliaries: 216-219. 

Modal Verb-Phrase: 215-219; 
table of, 231, 232, 233. 

Mode: see Mood. 

Modifiers: choice of, 226; posi- 
tion of, 226, 232. 

Mood: 162-168; see Imperative, 
Indicative, Subjective. 

Neuter Verb: see Intransitive; 
those that need not be regarded 
as having an active form because 
they can have no passive; nei- 
ther active nor passive. 

New Conjugation: see Weak 
Verbs. 

Nominative Case: defined, 114; 
of personal pronouns, 114-120; 
of relatives, 127; of indefinites, 
131; constructions in, 132, 234. 

Non-Restrictive Adjective 
Clause: see Descriptive Ad- 
jective Clause. 

Notional Verb: the last word in 
a verb-phrase; not an auxiliary. 

Noun: ii, 12; inflection of, Chap- 
ter III; nimiber, 49-54; genitive 
case, 55-58; collective noun, 54. 
For the uses of the noun see 
Subject, Predicate Noun 
(Subjective Complement), 
Object Complement, Apposi- 
TivE, Adverbial Noun, Ob- 
ject OF Preposition, Indirect 
Object, Vocative, Exclama- 
tory, Absolute, Group-Ob- 
ject OF Verb. 

Noun Attribute: see Predicate 
Noun. 

Noun Clause: 98-100. 

Number: of nouns, 49-54; of per- 
sonal pronouns, 114-120; of 
demonstratives, 124; of verbs, 

153-154. 
Numeral Adjectives: 136; see 
Cardinal and Ordinal. 

Object: see Object Complement. 

Object Complement: 33-35; 

noun clause as, 98; gerund as. 
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172; infinitive as, 183; case of, 

133, 234. 
Object, Compound: 82. 

Object, Dikect: see Object Com- 
plement. 

Object, Indirect: see Indirect 
Object. 

Object of Preposition: the word, 
or group of words, tliat fol- 
lows a preposition to make a 
phrase. 

Objective Adverbial: see Ad- 
verbial Noun. 

Objective Attribute: see Ob- 
»jECTivE Complement. 

Objective Case: of p>ersonaI pro- 
nouns, 114-120; of relatives 127; 
of indefinites, 131; uses of, 133, 
184-186, 234. 

Objective Complement: 41-43. 

Objective Predicate: see Ob- 
jective Complement. 

Old Conjugation: see Strong 
Verbs. 

Ordinal Numeral: 136. 

Paradigm: the orderly arrange- 
ment of a word to show its in- 
flectional forms, as on pages 116 
and 151. 

Parenthesis: 239. 

Parsing: of nouns, 58; of personal 
pronoims, 122, 123; of relatives, 
128, 129; of indefinites, 132; of 
pronouns (review), 134, 135; of 
adjectives and adverbs, 148, 149; 
of verbs, 168; of verbals, 193, 
194; of verb-phrases, 219, 220. 

Particle: a word without in- 
flectional changes, as a preposi- 
tion, a conjunction, and some 
adverbs. 

Participial Infinitive: see Ger- 
und. 

Participial Phrases: 176, 177; 
punctuation of, 237. 

Participle : 1 74-1 79, 1 86 ; present, 
189; past (weak), 190, (strong), 
192; passive, 202, 203; perfect, 
214; forms tabulated, 232, 233. 

Parts of Speech: 25. 



Parts of Verb-Phrases: 199, 
200. 

Passive Sentences: 38, 39, 43, 44. 

Passive Verb-Phrases: 201-203; 
passive-progressive, 205; pas- 
sive-future, 210, 211; passive- 
perfect, {duperfect, future-per- 
fect, 214; passive infinitive, par- 
ticiple, and gerund, 202, 203. 
See also Appendix B (232, 233), 
the verb-phrases of the model 
verb see. 

Past Participle: of weak verbs, 
190; of strong verbs, 192; cor- 
rect use of, 230, 231. See also 
Perfect, Pluprefect, Future 
Perfect and Passive Verb- 
Phrases. 

Past Perfect Tense: sec Plu- 
perfect Verb-Phrase. 

Past Tense: 157-158; of weak 
verbs, 158, 159, 160, 161; of 
strong verbs, 160, i6i; use of, 

230, 231. 

Peculiar Weak Verbs: 160, 161; 

Appendix B (228, 229). 
Perfect Verb-Phrases: 211-215, 

231, 232; infinitives, participles 
gerunds, 214. 

Period: 238. 

Person: of pronouns, 113; of 

verbs, 151-153- 

Personal Pronouns: 113-120. 

Phrases; prepositional, 21; ad- 
jective and adverbial preposi- 
tional, 60-62; compoimd prep- 
ositional, 83. See Gerundial, 
Infinitive, Participial, Prep- 
ositional, Verb-Phrase. 

Place Clauses: 85-87; punctua- 
tion of, 237. 

Pluperfect Verb-Phrase: 211- 
215, 231, 232. 

Plural Number: of nouns, 50-54; 
of personal pronoims, 115-120; 
of demonstratives, 124; of verbs, 

153, 154. 

Position of Modifiers: see Mod- 
ifiers. 

Position of Subject: 9, lo, 31- 

33* 
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Positive Degree: of adjectives, 
142; of adverbs, 146. 

Predicate: 7, 8; compound, 80, 81. 

Predicate Adjective: 27-29; see 
also Subjective Complement. 

Predicate Attribute: see Sub- 
jective Complement. 

Predicate Attribute of the Ob- 
ject: see Objective Comple- 
ment. 

Predicate Nominative: 133; see 
also Predicate Noun and Pro- 
noun, and Subjective Comple- 
ment. 

Predicate Noun: 29-31; see also 
Subjective Complement. 

Predicate Objective: see Ob- 
jective Complement. 

Predicate Pronoun: 29-31, 133; 
see Subjective Complement. 

Preposition: 20, 21. 

Prepositional Phrase; one in- 
troduced by a preposition; 21, 
60-62, 83. 

Present Perfect Tense: see 
Perfect Verb-Phrase. 

Present Tense: 157-158; present 
gerund, participle, infinitive, 
189. 

Preterite Tense: see Past. 

Principal Clause: see Independ- 
ent Clause. 

Principal Parts of Verbs: 191- 
193; Appendix B, 225-227, 228, 
229. 

Prior Future Tense : see Future 
Perfect Verb-Phrase. 

Prior Past Tense: see Perfect 
Verb-Phrase. 

Prior Tense: see Perfect Verb- 
Phrase. 

Progressive Verb-Phrase: 204, 
205; progressive-passive, 205, 
206; progressive-future, 210, 
211; progressive perfect phrases, 
213, 214; progressive modal 
phrases, see Appendix B; pro- 
gressive infinitive, 204. See also 
Appendix B (231, 232). 

Pronominal Adjective: see In- 
definite. 



Pronoun: 12-14; classes and in- 
flections, Chapter VI; p>ersonal 
113-120; compound-personal, 
1 20-1 2 2 ; demonstrative, 1 23- 
125; interrogative, 125, 126; 
relative, 93, 94, 126-129; indef- 
inite, 99, 129-132; parsing of, 
122, 123, 128, 129, 132, 134, 
135; construction of cases, 132, 
133, 224, 225, 234; agreement 
with antecedent in number, 223- 
225. For uses, see uses of Nouns. 

Pronoun, Conjunctive: see Rel- 
ative. 

Pronoun, Indefinite-Relative: 
see Indefinite. 

Proper Noun: one that names an 
individual person or place. The 
term has no grammatical signifi- 
cance, and is not, therefore, 
used in this text. 

Proposition: see Sentence and 
Clause. 

Purpose Clause: 87-89; punc- 
tuation of, 237. 

Qualifying Adjective: see De- 
scriptive. 
Quotation Marks: 236, 237. 
Quotations: punctuation of, 236, 

237. 

Redundant Verbs: those that 
have more than one form in good 
use for one of the principal 
parts; as, buildy hiiiU (builded); 
darCy dared (durst). 

Regular Verbs : see Weak Verbs. 

Relative Adverb: a subordinate 
conjunction used to connect an 
adjective clause to its anteced- 
ent. 

Relative Clause: see Adjective 
Clause. 

Relative Pronoun: 93, 94, 126- 
129; omitted, 94, 95, 127, 128; 
parsing of, 128, 129; construction 
of cases, 132, 133, 224, 225, 234. 

Restrictive Adjective Clause: 
97, 98; punctuation of, 237. 

Root Infinitive: see Infinitive. 
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Second Person: of pronouns, 113; 
of verbs, 151-153. 

Semicolon: 238. 

Sentence: 2, 3; simple, 76, 77; 
compound, 76, 77; complex, 
102; compoimd-complex, 102; 
declarative, interrogative, im- 
perative, 3, 4, 5; exclamatory, 
5,6. 

Set: 234, 235. 

Sex-Reference : in pronouns, 118, 
119; in nouns, Appendix A (223, 
224). 

Shall: 209. 

Simple Sentence: 76. 

Singular Number: of nouns, 50- 
54; of personal pronouns, 114- 
120; of verbs, 153, 154. 

Sit: 234, 235. 

Strong Verbs: 159-160; past 
participle of, 192, 193; principal 
parts of, 192, 193, and Appendix 
B (225-227). 

Subject: 7, 8; position of, 9; 
omitted in imperative sentence, 
10; compound, 78-80; see uses 
of Nouns, Pronouns, Noun 
Clauses, Gerunds, Infini- 
tives. Case of, see Nomina- 
tive. 

Subjective Case: see Nomina- 
tive. 

Subjective Complement: 31; see 
also Predicate Noun, Predi- 
cate Pronoun, Predicate Ad- 
jective; noun clause as, 99; 
gerund as, 172; participle as, 
175; infinitive as, 182; case of, 
133, 234. 

Subjunctive Mood: 163-166. 

Subordinate Clause: see De- 
pendent Clause. 

Subordinate Conjunction: in 
adverbial clauses, 86; in adjec- 
tive clauses, 96; in noun clauses, 
99. 

Substantive: a term used to in- 
clude nouns, pronouns, and 
words and groups of words used 
in the constructions of nouns 
and pronouns. 



Substantive Clause: see Noun 
Clause. 

Superlative Degree: of adjec- 
tives, 142, 145, 146, 148; of ad- 
verbs, 146, 147, 148. 

Tense-Phrases: see Future, 
Perfect, Pluperfect, Future- 
Perfect. 

Tenses: present and past, 157, 
158; of weak verbs, 158-161; of 
strong verbs, i6o, 161. 

That: demonstrative pronoun and 
adjective, 123; 124, 136; relative 
pronoun, 93-98, 127-129. 

There: expletive, 31-33. 

These: demonstrative pronoun 
and adjective, 123, 124, 136. 

Third Person: of pronouns, 113, 
II 8-1 20; of verbs, 1 51-153. 

This: demonstrative pronoim and 
adjective, 123, 124, 136. 

Those: demonstrative pronoun 
and adjective, 123, 124, 136. 

Time Clauses: 85-87; punctua- 
tion of, 237. 

Transitive Verbs: 36-38. 

Try: followed by infinitive, 232. 

Variety in Adverbial Modi- 
fiers: 140, 141. 

Verb: 14, 15; transitive and in- 
transitive, 36-38; inflection of. 
Chapter VIII and Appendix B; 
strong and weak, 158-162; per- 
son of, 151-153; number of, 153, 
154; tense, 157, 158; mood, 162- 
168; agreement with subject, 
154-156, 229, 234, 235; principal 
parts of, 191; parsing of, 168. 

Verbal Adjective: see Parti- 
ciple. 

Verbal Noun: see Gerund. 

Verbals: Chapter IX; defined, 
1 70-1 72. See Participle, Ger- 
und, Infinitive. Parsing of, 

193, 194. 
Verb-Phrases: 15, 16; parts of, 

199, 200; parsing of, 219, 220; 
discussed in Chapter X and tab- 
ulated in Appendix B (230-233). 
See Passive, Progressive, ZX>- 
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Phrase, Tense-Phrases, 

Modal-Phrases. 
Vocative: 70, 71; punctuation of, 

236. 
Voice: see Active Sentence, 

Passive Sentence, Passive 

Verb-Phrase. 

Weak Verbs: 158, 159; peculiar 
weak verbs, 160, 161; past parti- 
ciple of, 190, principal parts of, 
191; principal parts of peculiar 
weak verbs, Appendix B (228, 
229). 



Whal: indefinite pronoun, 99-100, 
131, 132; indefinite adjective, 
131; interrogative pronoun and 
adjective, 125, 126. 

Wkick: relative pronouns, 93-98, 
127-129; indefinite pronoun, 99, 
100, 131, 132; indefinite adjec- 
tive, 131; interrogative pronoun 
and adjective, 125, 126. 

Who: relative pronoiui, 93-98, 
z 27-1 29; indefinite pronoun, 
99-zoo, 131, Z32; interrogative 
pronoun, 125, 126. 

WiU: 209. 
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